ood Pacizer 


Canning Glasspacking Freezing 


January, 1954 


@& Man-of-the-month 
Edward E. Willki« 


Ed Willkie, incoming NCA 


2 ° president, says “Running 
- an organization like this 
VE Couveutiou (Pacific American Fisher- 
ies) is like putting out 

fires. You work on _ this 

problem for awhile, then 

you find half a dozen 

more that have popped 


National 
Canners 
Pa =: ks “ Conventien 
= 4 and 
Canning 
Machinery 
& 
Supplies 
Association 
Show 
Atlantic City, 
January 23-27 


What's the score 
for ‘54? 


“Outlook” for coming 
year on what processors 
can expect. Written by 
Louis Ratzesberger Jr., 
president of the National 
Canners Association. 

Page 28. 
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What price per hour would you put on 
this man’s time? 


He’s the White Cap Field Serviceman 

generally rated as one of the finest 
mechanics in the business. What’s 
more, in his work on the food packag- 
ing lines of the nation, he often goes 
far beyond the stage of ordinary me- 
chanics. As White Cap’s man in the 
field, he is probably the best all- 
around packaging line trouble shooter 
in the food industry. 


$10 an hour? $15? According to pre- 
vailing standards, the White Cap man 
would be very cheap at these prices. 
But what does White Cap charge for 
his time? Exactly nothing! 


The time of the White Cap Field Serv- 
iceman is not for sale. The only com- 


He’s the kind of man you 
love to see walking in. He is willing. 
He is hard to stump. He is always 
fighting for top production, and he is 
your man, whenever you need him! He is 
the White Cap Field Serviceman. 


pensation ever expected for his serv- 
ices is the satisfaction of knowing that 
Vapor-Vacuum equipped lines are 
operating at top performance. 


White Cap Field Servicemen are 
unique. They are practical men with 
so much practical experience and 
know-how that professional engineers 
might well envy them. 


Hardly a major food packaging line 
from coast to coast hasn’t known the 
White Cap Field Serviceman. And in 
all these plants you'll find general 
agreement that the White Cap Field 
Service force is a major asset of the 
food packaging industry. 


WHITE CAP CO., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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HE science of producing better cans, safer 
cans—Heekin Product Planned Cans for food 
processors—goes far beyond the production line, 
When your cannery does business with Heekin, 
your cans are planned, tested and produced for 


your product. To learn more about it—write us. 
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What price per hour would you put on 
this man’s time? 
He’s the White Cap Field Serviceman 
generally rated as one of the finest 
mechanics in the business. What’s 
more, in his work on the food packag- 
ing lines of the nation, he often goes 
far beyond the stage of ordinary me- 
chanics. As White Cap’s man in the 
field, he is probably the best all- 
around packaging line trouble shooter 
in the food industry. 


$10 an hour? $15? According to pre- 
vailing standards, the White Cap man 
would be very cheap at these prices. 
But what does White Cap charge for 
his time? Exactly nothing! 


The time of the White Cap Field Serv- 
iceman is not for sale. The only com- 


He’s the kind of man you 
love to see walking in. He is willing. 
He is hard to stump. He is always 
fighting for top production, and he is 
your man, whenever you need him! He is 
the White Cap Field Serviceman. 


pensation ever expected for his serv- 
ices is the satisfaction of knowing that 
Vapor-Vacuum equipped lines are 
operating at top performance. 


White Cap Field Servicemen are 
unique. They are practical men with 
so much practical experience and 
know-how that professional engineers 
might well envy them. 


Hardly a major food packaging line 
from coast to coast hasn’t known the 
White Cap Field Serviceman. And in 
all these plants you’ll find general 
agreement that the White Cap Field 
Service force is a major asset of the 
food packaging industry. 


WHITE CAP CO., Chicago 39, II. 
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_— science of producing better cans, safer 

cans—Heekin Product Planned Cans for food 
processors—goes far beyond the production line, 
When your cannery does business with Heekin, 
your cans are planned, tested and produced for 


your product. To learn more about it—write us, 
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Every H-A glass containet offers you the 
utmost in design and engineering backed 


by traditional H-A service, 


All of neal and offices are 


each in- 


staffed by st rt St nen — 


stilled wittline thought that your problem 
‘es 


is their problem, that your production line 


is their _ line, and that their sales 


weak 


must mean your sales. 


' 


a sales office at the end of your telephone. 


: 


You are invited to the Hazel-Atlas Service 
in Glass Exhibit at the Canner’s Show, 
January 23-27 in Atlantic City, where you 


will meet many of these men in person. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


WHEELING, WesT VIRGINIA 
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That $60 billion spent for food “ain't hay.” 
Food purchases now take 27 percent of family income; FDA working on 
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Events to Come 


January 4-6, 1954. Northwest Can- 
ners Assn., annual convention, Mul- 
tnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


January 7-8. Canners League of 
California, annual fruit & vegeta- 
ble sample cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco. 


Janvary 7-8. Illinois Cannery 
Fieldmen's School, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 


January 14-15. Western Frozen 
Food Processors Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Casa Del Rey, Santa Cruz, 
Calif 


January 21-22. Winter Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 


January 23-27. National Canners. 
National Food Brokers, Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Associations. 


January 25. Food Technology 
Dept. of Oregon State College, 33rd 
annual food processors schéol, Cor- 
vallis, Other sessions of the school 
on February 3 and 8, 


January 25-28. Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Show, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


February 1-4. Indiana canners aud 
fieldmen’s conference, Union Memor- 
ial Bldg., Purdue, University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


February 1-4. NAFFP’s National 
Frozen Food Convention, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 


February 3-4. Minnesota Canners 
Association's Canners’ and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


February 3-5. Eighth Annual Can- 
ners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, at 
Pennsylvania State College, State 


College, Pa 


February 15-16. Ohio Canners 
Assn., fieldmen’s school, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 


February 17-18. Ohio Canners 
Assn., processors’ short course, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


February 21-27. National Frozen 
Food Merchandising Convention and 
Exposition, The Waldorf Astoria 
(Feb. 21-25) and the 7lst Regiment 
Armory (Feb 25-27), New York City 


April 3-4. Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, spring meet- 
ing, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 
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TO CUT THESE PRODUCTS 


USE THESE URSCHEL 

HIGH SPEED MODELS FOR 
APPLES 

BAMBOO SHOOTS 

BEANS (cross-cut slicing) 

BEETS 

BROCCOLI 

CABBAGE (for chopped kraut) 
CABBAGE (fine dicing for relish) 
CARROTS 


CARROTS (quartering leng thwise) 


CAULIFLOWER (fine dicing 
for relish) 
CELERY 
CELERY (fine dicing for relish) 
CHERRIES 
CHICKEN 
CITRON (raw, brined, candied) 
CITRUS PEEL (fresh or brined) 


CITRUS PEEL (fresh, brined, 
candied 


CITRUS PEEL (jine dicing for bakery 


goods and candies) 
GREENS (collards, kale, mustard, 
parsley, turnip, etc.) 
LEMONS 
MEATS (al/ kinds) 
MELON RIND 
MUSHROOMS 
MUSHROOMS (blanched) 
MUSHROOMS (fine dicing 
for condiments) 
OKRA 
ONIONS 
ORANGES 
PEACHES 


PEACHES (for baby foods 
and preserves) 


PEARS 

PEPPERS (raw, brined, cooked) 
PEPPERS (fine dicing for relishes) 
PICKLES 

PICKLES (quartering lengthwise) 
PICKLES (sweet mixed chunks) 


PICKLES (Jarge dices or fine 
dicing for relishes) 


PINEAPPLE (for crushed, diced) 
PINEAPPLE (reslicing to chips) 
PORK (belly or fat back) 
POTATOES 

RHUBARB 

RUTABAGAS 

SPINACH 

STRAWBERRIES 

SWEET POTATOES 
TOMATOES (small 

TURKEY 

TURNIPS 

WATER CHESTNUTS 


aaa 
CUTTING 


DICING | 


Te) cm 


fp Model M 


Model B or R 
Model R 
Model B Model B 


Model B 


Model O 


Model O 


Model B Model B 


Model AA 


Model R 
Model J or L 
Model R 
Model R 


Model B or R 
Model J 


Model B or R 
Model J 


Model L or SL 
Model B 
Model 6 
Model B 


Fen ae 
ModelBorR | ModelM | 

Re ee 
Bie 
Model 6 
Model J or L 


Model J or L 


Model AA 


ModelOandAA [0 


Model R 
Model R 


Model O 


Model U or M 


Model B 
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Jott Tele Citi { 
Water’s Expensive 
... by the Mile! 


@ Why pay freight charges on water? You can cut 
shipping costs by using Pfizer Citrie Acid U.S.P. 
Anhydrous This popular acidulant differs from the 
U.S.P. Hydrous product only in that it contains no 
water of crystallization. It means a savings on 8'4 
pounds in shipping weight for every 100 pounds of 
the hydrous form you now use. 

You'll get greater uniformity of acidulation in 
your products with Pfizer Citric Acid U.S.P. Anhy- 
drous because its composition remains constant. It 
cannot dry out, won't cake under proper storage 
conditions, nor absorb water from the atmosphere. 

It requires less storage space and handling, too, 
for one drum in eleven can be saved by using the 
anhydrous product. 

When you order, specify the citric that cuts freight 
costs... Pfizer Citric Acid U.S.P. Anhydrous. For 
more data, write: 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, lil.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Go 


Use Pfizer Sodium Benzoate. 


TF ore: nee a $ Veto er 


- ws” = as: 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
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The right salt—and the right salting method—can 
save you money and improve your product 

And that’s where Morton's 3-Way Salting Service 
can help you plenty! 


First, 


Morton offers expert advice on the right salt and 
right salting method for your operation through 
its trained staff of Consulting Engineers. On re- 


quest, a representative will call and analyze your 


particular requirements... with the objective of 


saving money and improving quality. 


Second, 


only Morton offers a complete line of canning salts 
—including the right salt for your needs, always 
available at favorable prices and freight rates. This 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Industrial Division 
Dept. FM-1, 120 S. LaSalle St. 


sieges ot 
ot 8B Rae. 


is possible because only Morton has nine plants, 
strategically located to serve you promptly and 
economically wherever your cannery may be. 


Third, 


Morton offers three labor-saving salting methods 
that can cut your costs. The Salt Tablet Depositor 
drops one tablet in each can at high speed with never- 
fail accuracy. The Bulk Salter meters precise 
amounts into each can by the economical bulk 
method. The Morton Brinemaker delivers up to 800 
gals. of clear, fully saturated brine an hour, piped 
anywhere in your plant. 


Stop and Think! 


A thorough, no-obligation study of your salting 
operation may boost your profits. Better mail the 
coupon below today! 


Please send me full details on the Morton Brinemaker. I 
would also like information on: 


(_] Morton Canning Salt ((] The Bulk Salter 


Name and Title 


["] The Salt Tablet Depositor 


Firm 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
Address 


City Zone State 
( Brinemaker not available on West Coast) 
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Youre 
ENJOY A MORE PROFITABLE 


OPERATION FROM NOW ON 


We'll SHOW YOU HOW atthe \—— 
Robins Exhibit at Atlantic City— Booth No. A-5 


Every Robins representative at the Canning 
Industry’s “Show of Shows’ will be capable of These experienced men are at your 


doing three things for you: service—at the ‘““Show of Shows”— 


and—the year ’round. They’ve helped 
1 Advising you of the most practical way to over- 


come many general and specific problems others to better profits by showing 


therm how to increase production, 
Demonstrating all the Robins Machines on , 
2 reduce labor costs, lower spoilage, cut 
exhibition 


maintenance . . . Perhaps they can 





3 Explaining all the advantages of Robins Machines help you too! 


not on exhibition 
THESE ROBINS MACHINES WILL BE ON EXHIBITION... 


vo atlon,!, 


| 
Robins Fully Automatic Pickle Feeder 


See You At 
Booth No. A-5 


3 be ieee ee bak Ss aly id a ee 
Robins Thermotic Steam Blancher Robins Rotary Washer Ak Robins 


Want information on these machines before you go to Atlantic AND COMPANY, INC. 


City? Write direct . . . descriptive literature is available. Manstoctuars of Feed Presecting Mochinery Since 1868 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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They’re helping deliver a can of peaches 


The can of peaches in a supermarket pushcart 
may well have started its travels in an ore truck 
like this one you see in Malaya’s largest open-pit 
tin mine. For over a third of the world’s tin is 
mined and smelted in Malaya. 


Known as Straits Tin, this metal is 99.87% pure 


and world famous for its absolute reliability of 


grade. And this uniform quality is all-important 
in producing the tin plate cans are made of. 


No other kind of container combines all the 
advantages of the tin can. The tin can is eco- 
nomical, strong, light and compact. It protects 
its contents from light. It can be easily handled in 
mass without breakage. And it is more convenient 
for the consumer both to store and to use. 


With an ample supply of Straits Tin available 
for the future at a fair and reasonable price, does 
it make sense to seek substitutes for tin cans that 
will not be better, may not be as good, and will 
probably cost more? 


As more and more different food products are 
packed in cans, plentiful, economical Straits Tin 
will be a more useful material than ever for the 
entire food processing industry! 


MALAVAN 


A free copy of our new bulletin, 
“How Straits Tin Can Help You", “~ 
is yours for the asking. if 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU  pept. 78, 1028 connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
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John Kemp M. E. Bell 


John Kemp has been elected president of 
Kemp Brothers Packing Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Robert L. MeClure was 
named executive vice president of the 
firm 


Marc E. Bell has been appointed a clos- 
ure sales representative in the Chicago 
territory of Crown Cork and Seal Co. of 
Baltimore. 


Dr. Harry K. Bell, formerly of Rutgers 
University, has been appointed assistant 
horticulturist in small fruits extension and 
research at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


James M. Sturman has been designated 
sales manager of the Escher Wyss Divi- 
sion of Cleaver-Brooks Co., Milwaukee. 
Mr. Sturman has 10 years’ service with 
the firm. 


Don Palfreyman, former assistant to the 
manager of Pictsweet Plants and Engi- 
neering Division at Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
has been named Pacific Coast manager of 
Fabreeka Products Co. of Boston. 


The California Lemon Products Advisory 
Board, Los Angeles, has made Robert M. 
Petersen its institutional field representa- 
tive. 


H. F. Jones, vice president of distribution 
for Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J., 
is retiring after 48 years of service with 
the company. He will continue as a 
member of the board of directors. 


Dr. F. Otto Haas has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of Rohm & Haas Co 
of Philadelphia. He has been a director 
of the company since 1948 


Quayle Petersmeyer has joined his fath 
er’s food brokerage firm, which will now 
be known as Harry F. Petersmeyer & 
Son. The company is located in Oak 
land, Calif. 


Diamond Alkali Co. of Cleveland has 
been added as the chemical partner to 
a group participating in the nuclear re 
actor development program for the ap 
plication of atomic energy to electri 
power generation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has approved this addition 
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People and Plants 
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H. K. Bell J. M. Sturman 


M. W. Baker, deputy director of the fruit 
and vegetable branch in charge of fresh 
and processed inspection work, market 
news, and regulatory activities, resigned 
recently from this USDA work. He plans 
to return to Columbus, Ohio, to manage 


pe rsonal business. 


Consolidated Grocers Corp. announced 
changes: A. J. Bischman has been 
named president of CGC’s 
Consolidated Food Processors. Mr. Bisch- 
man formerly was president of the 
Monarch Finer Division. Mr. 
Bischman succeeds A. T. Flynn, who has 
resigned as of Jan. 1. Mr. Flynn will con- 
tinue to serve f 


these 


subsidiary, 


I i rds 


is a director of Consoli 
dated Grocers Corp. Also, Gen, Mark W. 
Clark has been elected a director of CGC. 
Gen. Clark resigned from active Army 
duty Oct. 31, 1953 


Jesse M. Huffington, crops consultant for 
Continental Can Co. in the East, was 
Annual Appreciation 
Pennsylvania Canners Associ- 
it its annual convention in Harris- 


given the first 
Award by 
ation 
burg 


J. B. Barnard, head of Green Giant Co.’s 
field forces, Le Sueur, Minn., 
elected vice chairman of the 
Fertilizer 


has been 
National 
Applica 
Committee consists of repre 
National Fertilizer 
American Society of Agri 
cultural Engineers, American Society of 
National Canners Association, 


Joint Committee on 
tion. The 
sentatives of 
Association 


Agronomy 
Farm Equipment Institute, and American 
Society for Horticultural Science 


Fremont, Mich., 


has announced a stock split of one new 


Gerber Products Co., 


share of common stock for each shar 
of the common stock now held 


Clarence E. Eldridge has been elected 
vice preside nt and assistant to the pres 
ident of ¢ amphe Il Soup Co. of Camde n, 


N. J. 


The Canners League of California has 
announced the retirement of Miss Sylvia 
Kempton, th 


tive Jan. 2 


League's sec retary effec- 


Glenn E. Knaub has been elected. a vice 
president of the P J Ritter Co. of 
Bridgeton, N. J 


D. Palfreyman R. M. Petersen 
L. E. Grieve has been appointed man 
ager of the new Swift & Co. Adhesive 


Pioducts De partment recently opened in 
Dallas, 


American Can Co., New York City, has 
made these appointments: J. W. Wardell, 
sales manager of Metropolitan New York 
District; T. K. Webster, non-food com 
modity manager of Central Division 
J. S. Austin, sales manager of the Chi 
cago District. 


Tomato Council, Inc., Easton, Md. has 
William J. Jost as marketing 
idvisor, John W. Rue as manager, and 
Mrs. Helen W. Rue as secretary. Mr. 
Rue is also secretary of the Tri-State 
Packers’ 


named 


Association, Inc 


Arthur D. Angell has been elected vice 
president of the Western Division of 
Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He joined the fir. in 1927. 


l Jewey and 


John H. Fettinger, Sr., has been made 
issistant manager of Gair’s Thames River, 


Conn Division, it was announced by 


Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York City 


American National Foods, Jnc. of New 
York City has control of 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., and the 


two companies 


purchased 


ind subsidiaries will be 


merged under the name of American 


National Foods, Inc. 


California Farm Products is the new 
name of California Berry Freezers, Inc., 
Watsonville, Calif 


Four new technical service representa- 
tives have been assigned to territories by 
Oakite Products, Inc. of New York City 
R. W. Krajicek, Montana area; Peter L 
Meyer, Milwaukee; Lew L. Pilkington, 
Salt Lake City, and Linden C. Watkins, 
Nassau and Suffolk 


Island N Y 


Counties, Long 


Philip H. Gillies is now sales manager of 
the Canned Foods Division of J. L. Read 
Sales, Inc Streator, Ill., and Nashville, 


lenn 


Earl C. Lenz has been elected vice presi 
dent of sales and advertising for Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc. and all its subsidiaries. 
He will be located at the firm's executive 
offices in New York City 





Testing 
Brine Strength 
through 

the Ages... 


Topay, brine is a precision ingredient with hundreds 
of exacting uses in industry. Its strength must be 
accurate, controlled, and constant. 

A simple Lixator installation solves this age-old 
problem — makes uniform brine automatically. 

It cuts handling and labor costs—delivers a steady 
flow of pure, 100% saturated brine to any point in 
your plant at the twist of a valve. You use STERLING 
ROCK SALT—and gravity does all the work. Auto- 
matically. Instantly. 

The LIXATE Process is adaptable to your partic- 
ular requirements. Write, and our representative will 
show you how. No cost, no obligation. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION—SCRANTON 2, PA. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. * Chicago, Ill. « New Orleans, La. ¢ Baltimore, Md. { 
Boston, Mass. « St. Louis, Mo. * Newark, N. J. « Buffalo, N. Y. ? me 
New York, N. Y. « Cincinnati, O. ¢ Cleveland, O. « Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ Richmond, Va. 1954 A.D. 
| e NO 


ENGINEERING OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. * Chicago, Ill. * Buffalo, N. Y. et (not needed with lixate Brine) 
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THE FIRST REALLY NEW FILLING 
PRINCIPLE IN 20 YEARS! 


TR SCTE 


The amazing FMC FIL-MOR liquid filler introduces a brand new 
concept of filler design and construction, and features an unmatched 
standard of accuracy. Its 15 filling valves uniformly pre-measure the 
liquid before releasing it into the cans, while a constant supply of 
liquid is maintained at a pre-set level in the liquid supply tank. A highly 
uniform fill is possible even at speeds up to 325 cpm, depending on 
can size and product. Here at last is a machine of utmost simplicity, 
ideal for fast, economical filling of all types of clear liquids, and fruit 


and vegetable juices. 


You can Count on 
Me Fillers for Accuracy 


FMC is proud to announce this out- 
standing new development to the 
industry. We believe this equipment 
will find a ready place among pro- 
gressive processors and canners ev- 
erywhere. For complete information, 
write today for your copy of the 
new 15 Valve FIL-MOR Bulletin 
No. 301E, or call your nearest FMC 


representative. 


Top view of the FIL-MOR filling bowl, showing 
its 15 filling valves and the inner tank which 
controls the liquid level in outer bowl. 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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Washington and You 


Robert Y. Kerr, Washington Editor 


That $60 billion spent for food “ain't 
hay;” now constitutes 27 percent of 
family income 


FDA working on label requirements for sweeteners; 


Kerr's 


ex-neighbor mixes diet % chocolate creams successfully 


EVEN THE PEOPLE WHO PROCESS FOODS 
all the time get surprised now and 
again by catching a Three-D glimpse 
of the industry and its goings on. The 
business changes faster than we think; 
at least it does in those other depart- 
ments, down along the Street of 
Comestibles, a block or so beyond our 
own special operations. 

So here’s a little run-down of 
change; one for which the page is 
largely indebted to Professor Dorothy 
Klitzke, of the Cornell University 
Home Economics staff. It’s from a 
speech the lady specialist in foods 
made at a conference for the New 
York Metropolitan Area Food Market- 
ing Program. Incidentally, Miss 
Klitzke handles percentages, compara- 
tive data and huge fiscal sums with 
all the savoir-faire of a veteran U. § 
Treasury medicine man. 


$60 billion! 


In 12 or 13 years, it seems, the 
dollar value of national over-the-coun- 
ter food purchases has mounted from 
$20,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000; 
a lot of increase in any man’s “that- 
ain't-hay” language. These figures do 
surprising things. Par exemnle: While 
the total dollar value of food has been 
going up, the percentage of the house- 
holder’s income that gets spent for 
food has been going down. This means 
of course that on the average the 
American householder’s income has 
been increasing faster than his ex 
penditures for groceries and such. 

Back in 1880, when Grandfather 
was probably wearing Little Lord 
Fauntleroy curls, or an early forebod- 
ing of them, his mama was spending 
more than 50 percent of the family 
take with the food merchants. In 
1920, whoever acted as family pur- 
chasing agent was pushing 40 percent 


of the household income across the 
food counters. More dollars, less per- 
centage. Now, at the beginning of ‘54, 
it’s three times as many dollars as in 
1941; and it’s taking 27 percent of 
the average family income. 


18% less carbohydrates 


Again comparing current figures 
with those of 41, your average family 
eats 18 percent less carbohydrates— 
largely those sugars the dieters re- 
nounce but still yearn for and prob- 
ably need. Also it eats 23 percent 
fewer potatoes. But it stows away nine 
percent more meat, fish and poultry, 
five percent more vegetables, 28 per- 
cent more eggs and 10 percent more 
dairy products. 

From 1941 to 1947, food expendi- 
ture measured in dollars increased in 
all income groups. Since '47 it’s pretty 
much leveled off in the lower income 
brackets; but during the same years 
it has about doubled in the upper 
income brackets, and at present the 
families with an annual take of $4,000 
or more spend some 60 percent of the 
national food money. 

Frozen food volume has been multi- 
plied by four s'nce 1947, Twenty per- 
cent of the fresh meat sold in retail 
markets is now trimmed, packaged, 
and labeled. 

In 1952 there were some 16,000,- 
000,000 cans of processed foods sold. 
In 1941 each child: under three years 
of age in this country consumed an 
average of 13 pounds ‘of canned baby 
food. At present the average is 55 
pounds per year. 

This page is surprised by one entry 
in Miss Klitzke’s report; that the 
amount of canned vegetables con- 
sumed is 25 percent higher among the 
$4,000-a-year families than among 


those at the $10,000-a- year level. It 


seems that on a percentage basis the 
not-so-high families go for 
canned vegetables in a comparatively 
big way. Should we have known that? 
In any event it recalls an incident of a 
few weeks ago; one you doubtless 
remember. 

Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., president of 
the National Canners Association, re- 
ported that Senator Douglas as quoted 
in an AP dispatch, had implied that 
canners were profiteering at the ex- 
pense of both farmers and consumers; 
paying the farmers less for raw ma- 
terials and charging the consumers 
more for the canned product. 

Mr. Ratzesberger said the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures did not 
support such an implication; and he 
mentioned official statistics in regard 
to four of the volume leaders in the 
canned goods field. In 1952, farmers 
had been paid 4% percent more for 
green peas and upwards of 12 percent 
more for tomatoes than in 51; and yet 
the consumer paid less for the canned 
products in ’52 than in ‘51. 
paid farmers upwards of 22 
more for sweet corn in 


income 


Canners 

percent 
’52 than in ’51, 
while the increase in price to the con- 
sumer of canned corn was less than 
eight percent. The processors paid 
13.7 percent more for peaches; and 
the retail price of canned peaches rose 
less than one percent. 

This brief listing of cost and selling 
price percentages of four quantity 
leaders in the canned food market 
doesn’t look like profiteering. Quite 
the contrary. The fact that those most 
careful of individual buyers—the 
people in the less opulent income 
brackets—make canned foods a highly 
important part of their purchases indi- 

cates clearly enough their opinions in 
regard to values. 


Sweetener requirements 

The decline in the consumption of 
carbohydrates also recalls the fact that 
the Food and Drug people are fixing 
to make certain label requirements 
more exact in regard to sweeteners; 
such as indicating whether the food 
contains sugar or a substitute sweeten- 
er. The new regulations probably will 
not show up for several months; the 
time depending in part on how long 
it takes the National Research Council 
to reach conclusions about the effects 
upon human plumbing of certain sub 
stitute sweeteners. 

Sure enough, everybody knows that 
diets have become an annex of materia 
Diabetics, for instance, find 
that a rigid compliance with pre- 
scribed diet is about as important to 


medica, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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A special price sells harder 
when you plug if on your cap 


Everybody loves a bargain—especially supermarket 
shoppers. So when you're making a special price, make 
sure they don't miss it. Splash it across your cap where 
it will reach out and shout for attention. 

Next to the quality of the product itself, there’s noth- 
ing that will stop shoppers faster than that special 
price. And nobody knows that better than the dealer. 
That’s why he'll give it better display .. . especially 


Uf V4 


if the package itself does his selling for him. 
Sparking a special price promotion is only one of 
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details, contact your near-by Armstrong office 5 : _ >= > an 
or write to Armstrong Cork Co., Glass and Clo- (Ma® S 3 eS 
sure Div., 5201 Cherry St., Lancaster, Penna. 
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the many jobs a decorated cap can do. For further 
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ARMSTRONG’S METAL CAPS 
Open with a twist / Q- Close with a twist! > 
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GREETINGS NCA! We'll be 
glad to see you at Booth B-2 


F H.WOODRUFF cc. 


Seek Growers Milford, Conn., Bellerose, L. |., Salisbury, Md., 


Atlanta, Sacramento, Dallas, Mercedes, Tex., Toledo 
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Canners— 


You'll be Welcome 


at our 


Hospitality Rooms 


PARLOR 420 


CLARIDGE HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


January 23-27 


* 
And Visit us in Convention Hall 
BOOTH D-25 


s of fine seasonings for all canned and processed 
for des : Solubliz ed Pepperoyal, and other true spice flavors; 
also, whole or ground spices » Purified by an exclusive proc 

under U.S. Sterilization Patent Nos . 2107697,2189947,2 1% 89949 


The 


GRIFFITH 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


in Canada—The Griffith Laboratories, Ltd. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. « LOS ANGELES 11, 4900 Gifford Ave. » NEWARK 5, 37 Empire St. 
TORONTO 2, 115 George St. 
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START WITH basic Foxboro Control of 


temperature OF temperature and pressure. 


her variables os process 
in easily-installed control 
pting production. 


ADD control of ot 
demands change . - 


units «+ without interry 


GET any degree of control you desire .-+- 
up to and including complete automatic con- 
| of steam cook, steam cook and pressure 


tro 
ater cook. 


cool and w 
“CONTROL you CAN BUILD 
Oo. D-17 AT THE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


SEE THIS 
ON” IN BOOTH N 
CANNERS’ SHOW, 
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OXBORO 
aABOR THE FOXBORO ¢ 
OMPANY 


851 N 
©ponset Ave., Foxboro, M 
°o, Mass., U 
«+ U.S.A, 
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EXCHANGE 


Jt 
__“ANSING B. WaRnen ae 
ICAGO. i, 


INC. 


THE INDUSTRY'S Own 


INSURANCE PLAN ‘anor 
aan WS URANCL WEPUNDED 
ui : 


0 
“F 1907 DA, PouCrMoLbERs ° 


Booth B-3 (lp 


CONVENTION HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Get the good news on the 1953 results—the 46th year of successful operation of the 
industry’s own insurance plan. 

Savings to date have amounted to $26,000,000—averaging 40% of customary premiums. 
If you are not a policyholder, it will pay to get full details. 


Stop and see us—we'll be looking for you. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE + CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


46 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SPECIALIZED FIRE INSURANCE FOR FOOD PROCESSORS 
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Let us measure you three ways for 
hand-tailored food can service 


When you name Continental your supplier of cans, we treat you as if you were our 
only customer. We hand-tailor our deliveries, research and engineering to your par- 
ticular needs. We do our level best to do things your way. If you’d like this kind of 
service, why not call in a Continental man today. 


DELIVERY. Continental makes more than RESEARCH. The services of a superior ENGINEERING. Continental package ma- 
250 standard sizes and styles of packers central laboratory and conveniently lo- chinery experts are always on call to help 
cans. They're shipped fast from plants in cated field laboratories are always avail- set up packing lines for customers, super- 
or near every food-growing section of the able to help customers solve processing vise preventive maintenance, and surgzest 
United States. and packaging problems. ways to reduce costs. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 EAST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


G 


Eastern Div.: 100 E, 42nd St., New York 17 « Central Div.: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Pacific Div.: Russ Buliding, San Francisco 4 = 
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CANNING e GLASSPACKING e FREEZING 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


ELLE: 


we- Convention Tssue 


The National Canners Association Convention and the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association exhibit 
opens in Atlantic City, N. J., Saturday, January 23 


Convention Hall floor plan and complete list 


of exhibitors appears on pages 31-34 


Turn to page 44 for the complete 


convention program 


Second tomato report 
now available 


The second of a series of reports 
dealing with the relationship of vari- 
ous grades of fresh and canned vege- 
tables has been released by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
is ready for distribution. This report 
gives the results obtained with various 
grades of raw tomatoes manufactured 
into canned tomato pulp (puree). It 
shows the relationship of raw product 
grades to finished product grades with 
the data tabulated to show the inter- 
relationship of various other factors 
such as variety, season, process, and 
storage to these grade relationships. 

The report, titled “A study of the 
relationship of various grades of fresh 
and canned vegetables; Canned to- 
mato pulp (puree),” is available from 
FOOD PACKER, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill., or the Ohio Agr. Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 
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Huffington honored by 
Pennsylvania Assn. 


Jesse M. Huffington (right), crops 
specialist for Continental Can Co., re- 
ceives the Pennsylvania Canners As 
sociation’s first Annual Appreciation 
Award from the Association’s presi- 
dent A. Reed Hayes, Jr. The award, 
presented at the final session of the 
Association's two-day convention in 
Harrisburg, Nov. 24, cites Huffington 


as the individual who has contributed 
most to the development and improve- 
ment of the Keystone State’s food 
processing industry. Huffington found- 
ed Pennsylvania’s Ten-Ton Tomato 
Club in 1930. 


Puerto Rico vacation 
CM & SA attendance award 


A round trip vacation flight for two 
people to San Juan, Puerto Rico, along 
with a week’s accommodations at the 
swank Caribe Hilton Hotel and com- 
plete sight-seeing tours of the Island, 
tops the list of attendance awards to 
be presented every day during the 
CM & SA’s 47th annual exhibit, Janu- 
ary 23-27, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City. A total of five such vacations-for- 
two will be awarded, one for each day 
of the exhibit. Winners will be flown 
from New York or Miami to San Juan 
by Eastern Air Lines’ Constellation. 

Exhibit hours are announced as 10 





Aeunual meeting of the Indiana Canners Abssociation, French Lich 


Louis Ratzesberger Jr. (left), NCA president, talks with T. N. (Ike) 
Lyons, Morgan Packing Co. and 1954 Indiana Association president; and 
A. F. Dreyer, secretary-treasurer of Indiana Canners Association. 


Robert S. Solinsky (left), president of National Can Corp., is shown here 
with (left to right) J. L. Reese, E. G. Reese Canning Co.; and Leroy 
V. Strasburger and A. L. Hartung, both of National Can Corp. 


in the W. J. Stange Co. hospitality room, left to right: Seb Davin, 
Stange; L. F. Rutledge, Stokely-Van Camp, Indianapolis; W. E. Graham, 
Ken Koepke, Stange; D. T. 
Stokely-Van Camp; and Bruce Durling, of the Stange Co 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh; 


a.m, to 5:30 p.m. on Saturday, Jan. 
23, and Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 
25 and 26; 1 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, Jan, 24, and 10 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. on Wednesday, Jan. 27, Attend- 
ance awards will be presented each 


day a half hour before closing. 


ike Lyons new president 
of Indiana Association 


T. N. (Ike) Lyons, Morgan Packing 
Co., Inc., was elected president of the 
Indiana Canners Association at French 
Lick recently, A. E. Coddington, Cod- 
dington Packing Co., Inc., was elected 
vice president; A. F. Dreyer was re- 
elected secretary treasurer. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: A. H. Noble, Ray Bros. & 
Noble; B. R. Nelson, Blue River Can- 
ning Co., and Mr, Lyons. 

Al Dreyer reports that a total of 604 
persons registered at the French Lick 
meeting. 


Pennsylvania Association 
re-elects A. Reed Hayes, Jr. 
The Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion re-elected the following officers 
at the Association’s annual convention: 
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Sherow, 


President, A. Reed Hayes, Jr., Mif- 
flin County Packing Co.; vice-presi- 
dents, James M., Shriver, B. F. Shriver 
Co,; J. A. Hauser, C. H. Musselman 
Co., and Geo, C, Lambert, Keystone 
Mushroom Co, Chas. W. York was re- 
elected executive secretary, and R. M. 
Mears was re-elected treasurer. 


Young Guard sellout 

Young Guard secretary Herb Shek 
reports a complete sellout of tickets 
for the Young Guard banquet to be 
held January 25 at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City. The banquet will 
be held in connection with the 1954 
National Canners Convention. 


Minnesota Association 
officials re-elected 


The present officers and directors of 
the Minnesota Canners Association 
were re-elected at the Association’s 
recent meeting in St. Paul. They are: 
president and director, Robert C. Cos 
Giant Co.; vice-presi- 
dent and director, Chas. A. Brown, 
Olivia Canning Co.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Edwin W. Elmer. Other direc- 
tors: E. P. Byron, Birds Eye Div., 


grove, Green 


In the Heekin Can Co. hospitality room, left to right: Clarence A 
Rolfes, Heekin; Morris Tobian, Milroy Canning Co.; Chas H. Cooper, 
Preble Canning Co., Inc.; G. R. Fleming, Morristown Canning Co.; and 
E. J. Nolan and C. L. Heekin of the Heekin Can Co. 


General Foods Corp.; U. B. Idstrom, 
Fairmont Canning Co.; Edwin C., 
Kraus, Big Stone Canning Co.; S. N. 
Peterson, California Packing Corp., 
and F. E. Williams, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby. 

The membership approved a motion 
to change the Association’s name to 
“Minnesota Canners and Freezers 
Association.” 


A-T-| opens new plant 

in San Fernando Valley 
In answer to its expansion needs, 

the Aseptic-Thermo Indicator Co., 

founded 20 years ago in Los Angeles, 

has moved out of the city proper and 
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has opened its own new plant in the 
San Fernando Valley. One of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of steril- 
ization indicators, A-T-I is well-known 
in the food processing industry for its 
Cook-Chex device, widely used by 
canners for quality control. 

In the photo, Willard M. Huyck 
(center), president and general man- 
ager of A-T-I, looks on while Dr 
Philip Bates (right), president-elect of 
the Institute of Food Technologists 
and research manager of Carnation 
Milk Co., Los Angeles, examines some 
of the cans being tested in a retort at 
the opening of the new A-T-I plant 
in North Hollywood. 

Tom Harmon (left), one-time foot- 
ball great and mayor of North Holly- 
wood, looks on. 


NFBA chairman attacks 
attempts to destroy 
Robinson-Patman act 


OAaniterhary 


FIFTY YEARS FOR TRI-STATE: A lot of good wishes for the Tri-State Packers Assn.’s next 50 


The current atte mpts to destroy the years should come true as national leaders 


help ‘Miss Atlantic City” cut birthday cake. 


Robinson-Patman Act provide a ‘chal- (Left to right) David Stern, president, Can Manufacturers Institute; Lovis Ratzesberger Jr., 


lenge to every fair-minded and fair- 
thinking businessman in the country 
today, E. Norton Reusswig told the 
annual meeting of the Wholesalers’ any form because there is too much 
Food Institute of Iowa, recently. at stake, not only for the entire food 

Mr. Reusswig is national chairman industry but for all businesses irre 
of the National Food Brokers Associ- spective of size. If our industry itself 
ation. is to continue to enjoy the benefits of 

“The challenge is a great one,” he free and fair competition, there must 
said, “and we simply cannot afford to be no weakening of the Robinson- 
have this legislation emasculated in Patman Act. The links in our whole 


NEW OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF NEW YORK STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSN., (sitting, 
left to right) President, F. J. Miller, Curtice Bros. Co.; vice-president, N. L. Waggoner, Olney & 
Carpenter, Inc.; treasurer, M. E. Regan, Growers & Packers Co-op. Canning Co.; and secretary (re- 
elected), W. H. Sherman. Directors (standing, |. to r.) are: Irving Greenwood, Home Style Food 
Products Co.; Geo. Myers, Comstock Canning Co.; Edward Steele, Red Wing Co.; and James Tormey, 
Lyndonville Canning Co. More than 1,000 attended the recent New York convention in Buffalo. 
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president, National Canners Association; beauty queen Jean Brownrigg; W. E. Lamble Jr., Tri- 
State's president elect; Guy Bollinger, chairman of Get-Together Comm.ttee of Allied Industries; 
and E. Norton Reusswig, chairman, National Food Brokers Association. 


food chain must be strongly cemented 
together by a single purpose and aim. 
The canner and manufacturer, the 
food broker, the wholesaler, and the 
retailer have prospered and progressed 
with a clear conscience under the 
freedom of enterprise and the preven- 
tion of monopoly. 

“Efficiency has been stimulated be- 
cause the day of the chiseler and the 
special privileged class of business 
firms has been a memory, not a men- 
“And this 
country will keep it that way with 
your sincere and serious support.” 


ace,” Reusswig went on. 


New Tri-State officers 


The Tri-State 
elected the following officers at the 
association’s annual convention held 
—— in Atlantic City: President, 
W. E. Lamble Jr., Southern Packing 
Co eee ; first vice-president, 
Harvey J. Jarboe, Harrison & Jarboe, 
Sherwood, Md.; second vice-president, 
John Maggioncalda, Minot Food Pack- 
ers, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J.; secretary, 
John W. Rue, Easton, Md. (re-elected); 
and treasurer, Mrs. Edith Lee Porter, 
Easton, Md. (re-elected). 

New directors elected are: 
J. McQuaid, John W. 7 
Co., Hallwood, Va.; Francis C. Stokes 
Stokes & Co., Vincen- 
town, N. J.; Glenn E. Knaub, P. J. 
titter Co., Bridgeton, N. J.; and J. 
O'Neill Jenkins, Jenkins Bros., Fred- 
erick, Md. The association celebrated 
its golden anniversary this year. 


Packers Association 


Francis 
‘aylor Packing 


Jr., Francis ¢ 





FESTIVE OCCASION: Carlos Campbell, secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association congratulates E. E. Richard, H. J. Heinz Co., Bowling 
Green, O., on his election to presidency of Ohio Association. Left to 
right are: Geo. Conelly, Winorr Canning Co., first vice-president; 
Paul Hinkle, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Campbell; Mr. Richard; and 
Karl Hirzel, Hirzel Canning Co., second vice-president 


(Upper right) A committee of Ohio canners scores a catsup sample on 
the Macbeth-Munsell disk colorimeter at the annual Ohio cutting bee. 
Shown here are: C. P. Roberts, H. J. Heinz Co. (front); Lee Wenger, 


Lake Erie Canning Co. (left) and R. C. Sharp, Sharp Canning Co. 


(Right) Dr. W. A. Gould observes as the corn-scoring committee scores 


a sample of cream-style corn 


Committeemen 


ore, left to right 


H. Sheldon Mader, Winorr Canning Co.; J. 1. Smith, Esmeralda Canning 
Co.; and Duane DeWeese, horticulture department, Ohio State Univ 


Du Pont’s “Farm 
Chemicals” 


A stimulating and thought-provok 
ing booklet titled “The Story of Farm 
Chemicals” has been published by the 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.,- Wilmington, Del. The booklet, 
dramatically illustrated with photo 
graphs and drawings, 
dynamic force of technology as the 
power which has impelled the most 
startling era of advancement in Amer 
ican agricultural history. Also, it points 
to the practical approach, through re- 


search and improved knowledge of 


pictures the 


nature’s processes, which can help 
problem 


world’s millions 


solve the of feeding the 


Ohio’s cutting bee 
is a big success 

Twenty Ohio canning companies 
submitted 113 samples of canned and 
glass-packed products for grading and 
scoring at the Fourth Annual Ohio 
Canners Association Cutting Bee, 
held in conjunction with the Associa- 
tion’s recent annual meeting in Co- 
lumbus (see photographs this page). 
Dr. W. A. Gould, FOOD PACKERS’s 
quality control editor and manager of 
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the Bee, said the 1953 exhibit was 
the largest thus far. 

Samples were graded and _ scored 
according to U.S.D.A. standards by 
committees made up of members of 
the Association. Here are the number 
and kind of samples judged; tomato 
juice, 19; catsup, 21; canned tomatoes, 
39; and cream-style corn, 34. In ad- 
dition to the Ohio samples, 53 samples 
packed by out-of-state firms and rep- 
resenting the above products, were 
purchased on the open market and 
judged at the same time. 


Label manufacturers 
re-elect officers 


At the thirty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Label Manufacturers National 
Association, Inc., held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, in Oc- 
tober, the following officers were 
re-elected: 

President, Henry F. Scheetz Jr., 
Fuller Label & Box Co., Pittsburgh; 
vice-president, Robert A. Ritter, Cal- 
vert Lithographing Co., Detroit; treas- 
urer, Theo. C. Nevins Jr., The Nevins 
Co., Clifton, N. J.; and executive di- 
rector, Oscar Whitehouse. 


The four new directors are: H. N. 
Cornay, Press of H. N. Conray, New 
Orleans; W. A. Kindorf, Interstate 
Printing Co., St. Louis; W. H. Martin, 
Wheeler-Van Label Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; and Chas. C. Rossotti, 
Rossotti Lithograph Corp., North Ber- 
gen, N. J. 


Food leaders 
view history 


Wm. Underwood (left), vice-presi- 
dent of the William Underwood Co., 
displays cans of “then” and “now” to 
Laurence Johnson, president, John- 
son’s Food Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
noted collector of Americana. Mr. 
Underwood, whose great grandfather 
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was one of the founders of the food 
canning industry, is shown holding the 
early “hole and cap” can and a can 
of his famous product, Underwood 
Deviled Ham. 


@ At the WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSN. 
annual meeting, R. R. Hipke (right), 1954 as- 
sociation president, is congratulated by Hal 
Jaeger, marketing director of CMI 


Chas. E. Wurm, Wurm Bros. Co., left, talks 
with J. B. Gruber, canned foods buyer for 
@ B.A. Railton Co., Chicago. 


Canco continues 
scholarship program 


With the winners of American Can 
Co.’s_ scholarship program, inaugu- 
rated last year, already taking up their 
college studies, 97 new applications 
have been received for the 1953 
competition, the firm reports. 

Seven full-tuition, four-year scholar- 
ships are being offered to this year's 
eligible entrants from Canco’s four 
divisions and the general offices in 
New York. Competition is open to 
children of can company employees 
and young employees. Each school at- 
tended by Canco scholars receives a 
tee company contribution of $500 

1 addition to the tuition. 


New descriptive list 
by Northrup King 

Northrup King’s new 
List of Vegetables and Flowers,” list- 
ing 25 new varieties and 104 pages 
long, has been published by the com- 


“Descriptive 
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Couveutiou 
Calendar 


CM & SA past president's 
dinner, West Room, Claridge 
Hotel, Friday, Jan. 22, 7:30 
p.m. 

Forty Niners’ fifth annual 
meeting, Board Room, Claridge 
Hotel, Friday, Jan. 22, 5 p.m. 
First annual Forty Niner service 
award will be made at 5:30 
p.m., followed by the cocktail 
party in the Claridge Park 
Lounge at 6 p.m. 

National Canners Association 
annual meeting (opening ses- 
sion), Traymore Hotel, Saturday, 
Jan. 23, 10 a.m. 

Old Guard Society informal 
cocktail party and buffet sup- 
per, Park Lounge and Trimble 
Hall, Claridge Hotel, Saturday, 
Jan. 23, 6 p.m. 

Annual meeting, Canning Ma- 
chinery & Suppiics Association, 
Convention Hall, Sunday, Jan. 
24, 11 a.m. 

The 1954 Sunday evening 
musicale, featuring the Fred 
Waring Show, Warner Theatre, 
Sunday, Jan. 24, 8 p.m. 

Young Guard banquet, Amer- 
ican Room, Hotel Traymore, 
Monday, Jan. 25, 7:30 p.m. 

CM & SA Caribbean cruise, 
Tuesday, Jan. 26; Captain’s din- 
ner, Chalfonte Hotel, 7 p.m.; 
shore party, Haddon Hall, 9 


p.m. 


pany at Minneapolis, Minn. The new 
listing contains authoritative descrip 
tions which help the canner, 
and seedsman in selecting crops of 
importance, Among the new vege- 
table varieties described are Royal 
Chantenay carrot, King Red beet, 
Wisconsin SR 6 cucumber, Emerald 
Refugee bean, Slendergreen bean, and 
Cogent 9561 sweet corn. 


Too much food? 


According to the Bureau of the 
Census, the stork delivers a new citi- 
zen in the U. S. every eight seconds. 
Every 21 seconds the Grim Reaper 
cuts off one. Every two minntes, on 
the average, an immigrant arrives 
from abroad. Every 17 minutes an 
emigrant.leaves our shores. This works 
out to a net gain of one person every 
12 seconds. By this time tomorrow, 
this country will have 7,200 more 
candidates for three meals a day. 


freezer, 


Continental Can gives 
“Fiesta” awards 

Three broad grins are registered at 
the recent awards dinner for the an- 
nual San Pedro (Calif.) Fishermen’s 
Fiesta Boat Parade as W. K. Brown 
(left), manager of Continental Can’s 
Terminal Island plant, presents one 
of two Continental trophies. Antonio 
DiBernardo (right), skipper of the 
“Santa Maria,” won the bronze and 
walnut trophy in the unsponsored 
Gordon Blahnik (center), 
Crofton Diesel Engine Co., presents 
the skipper with another, perpetual, 
trophy. Continental’s second trophy, 
in the sponsored division, went to the 
Van Camp Sea Food Co.’s first place 
Aladdin’s 


division. 


winning boat, decorated as 
Lamp. 


Ivan H. Morgan (left), president of Morgan 
Packing Co., visits with Robert F. Kramer, 
Corneli Seed Co., at the annual meeting of 
the Indiana Canners Association. 


Correction 


Food Packer's 1953 Buyers’ Guide 
& Reference Issue inadvertently listed 
the tomato corers, which are sold 
under the trade name of “Hydrout,” as 
being produc ed by Urschel Labora- 
tories. Hydrouts are manufactured by 
Magnuson Engineers, 509 Emory St., 
San Jose, Calif. 


Almost everyone gets in FOOD 
PACKER’s Convention Photo Album; 
published in the February issue. Com- 
plete convention coverage is also 
given in this issue. Watch for itl 





Looking ahead 


What's the score for '54? 


NCA President Ratzesberger predicts that supply-demand 
position for canned foods will be in good balance in 

1954; he advises canners to strive for efficiency and 

low unit production cost for reasonable profit 


LOUIS RATSBERGER IR. 
President 
National Canners Association 


A WELL-KNOWN ECONOMIST AND BUSI- 


NESS consultant has stated that busi- 
ness forecasting today is “neither a 
science nor an art but a combination 
of both.” Whenever business thinks it 
is in the twilight zone between a boom 
and a recessicn, it then becomes nopu- 
lar to guess what the future holds and 
how far the next “adjustment” or “re- 
cession” will go. During 1953 the 
tempo of economic forecasting speed- 
ed up as the year progressed. Recent- 
ly, it was aptly stated that dur‘ng the 
year there had been much “whistling 
in the economic dark.” 

For a long time, economists and 
statisticians have been searching for 
the perfect indicator or groun of indi- 
cators and the techniques that make 
possible accurate determination of fu- 
ture business conditions. However, 
they have not been successful in find- 
ing the perfect predictor. Perhaps the 
chief difficulty is that no two sets of 
conditions prior to a boom or bust are 
exactly alike. One important develop- 
ment has been the establishment of 
methods that accurately and quanti- 
tatively describe the condition of 
business at any given time. Before one 
can attempt to predict the future, it 
goes without saying, one must know 
the present position of business and 
be able to describe it accurately, pre- 
ferably in quantitative terms. The 


greatest difficulty of business forecast- 
ing is the accurate prediction of the 
magnitude of fluctuations. Sometimes 
it is possible to make rather accurate 
determinations of the direction that 
the business cycle will take, even 
though the timing and magnitude 
may be off. 

This look into the next year for the 
canning industry involves some per- 
sonal guesswork on my part, but at the 
same time is influenced by what we 
know about the present condition of 
business. 

Before speaking specifically about 
the canning industry, let us take a look 
at the status of important economic 
conditions that have a direct effect 
upon canners. The end of 1953 found 
these general business conditions exist- 
ing: Sales were at a postwar high, and 
so were inventories; the total value of 
imports and exports was a little above 
a year earlier; consumer prices had 
reached new highs, but wholesale 
prices had dropped slightly below 
prices of a year before, and farm 
prices were down about 10 percent 
with a parity ratio that was the lowest 
since 1941; total disposable personal 
income had reached a record high of 
250 billion dollars; unemployment was 
at a new postwar low; industrial pro- 
ductivity had declined, but was still as 
high as a year earlier; business failures 
and liabilities were climbing. 

Here is what business executives 
think will happen in 1954, according 
to a survey made by Dun & Brad- 
street: 


Percent Expecting Indicated Change 


Higher Unchanged Lower 
Sales 49 32 19 
Inventories 26 47 27 
Employment 13 80 7 
Profits 32 47 21 
Prices 21 65 14 
Orders 45 37 18 


With this background of general 
business conditions, the 1954 eco- 
nomic horizon of the canning industry 


appears relatively uncloudy. Supplies 
appear to be adequate to meet the 
continuing high demand for canned 
foods. As the result of considerable 
sums invested in plant improvement 
and new equipment in recent years, 
the industry now finds itself geared to 
more efficient production than ever 
before. Because of this efficiency, the 
industry as a whole has been able to 
maintain profitable operations despite 
costs that have been rising more rapid- 
ly than the price the canner received 
for the canned product. Canned food 
prices have increased much less than 
the prices for other food products. To- 
day finds the retail prices of canned 
foods about one and two-thirds the 
prewar price, while other foods aver- 
age approximately two and one-third 
times the prewar price. Or, compared 
with the postwar years 1947-49, the 
retail prices of all foods are up 14 per- 

cent, while prices of canned foods are 
up only a little over three percent. The 
ability of the canning industry to hold 
the line on prices is further empha- 
sized by the fact that today, 18 
months after price controls were lifted 
on these commodities by OPS, the 
prices for canned fruits and vegetables 
average about seven percent below the 
ceilings that existed in 1952. Conse- 
quently, canned foods appear to be 
heading again in 1954 for the role of 
“best buy” among food commodities. 


Canned food prices 
Should remain stable 


The prospect of income tax reduction 
plus continued high employment and 
high consumer income for the coming 
year indicates that as much purchasing 
power will be available for the pur- 
chasing of food in 1954 as during the 
past year. Although food prices gener- 
ally may ease off in 1954, prices of 
canned foods as a group probably will 
maintain a fairly constant level, with 
some prices rising slightly and some 
showing declines. There will, of 
course, be differences from commodity 
to commodity. 

The supply-demand position for 
canned foods as a whole appears to be 
in good balance for 1954. Present esti- 
mates of the total canned food pack for 
1953-54 indicate that it will be some- 
what smaller than the 1952 pack, per- 
haps as much as three to five percent 
less. However, this smaller pack will 
be counter-balanced in part by the 
larger carryover of some items, especi- 
ally of canned vegetables. As a result, 
the total supply of canned foods in 
1954 will be about the same as in 
1953. However, there will probably 
be a smaller supply of canned citrus 
juices during early 1954 and _ total 
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canned fruit juice production is ex- 
pected to be about seven percent less 
than last year’s output. The expected 
larger citrus crop may result in an 
eventual pack of canned citrus juices 
above present indications. (This is 
written just as the December can 
plant strike gets under way, and with- 
out knowledge of what its effect on 
citrus packs may be.) 

The new citrus-pack season began 
with higher raw product prices than a 
year earlier. Grapefruit prices are ex- 

scted to be lower than in 1953, but 
because of the expected strong de- 
mand for oranges for processing in 
1954, prices of oranges will probably 
be as high as in 1953. Prospects are 
favorable for a larger production of 
oranges and grapefruit than a 
year ago. The new crop is expecte -d to 
be larger in Florida, Arizona and also 
Texas, where production is again in- 
creasing following the two very short 
crops as a result of the freeze damage 
in 1949 and 1951. The production of 


California navels is expected to be 
about 13 percent smaller than last 
year, but a larger lemon crop is antici- 
pated. 


Fruit pack to be up 

An increase of four to five percent 
in the pack of canned fruits is expect- 
ed during the 1953-54 season. The 
pack of apricots was up appreciably 
(18 percent) from a year ago, sour 
cherries were down slightly,’ sweet 
cherries down sharply (18 percent). At 
this writing the pack of peaches is 
expected to be up considerably and 
fruit cocktail and cranberries will 
probably be slightly above last year’s 
pack, Current indications point to a 
large pack of pineapple in Hawaii dur- 
ing the coming year. The probable 
increase in pack of canned fruits will 
be offset by the smaller carryover 
stocks at the beginning of the season. 
Consequently, the total supply of 
canned fruits next year will not be 
greatly different from a year ago, but 
this will vary considerably for indi- 
vidual items. For the major canned 
fruits (except pineapple), canners’ 
carryover into the 1953-54 season 
amounted to 8.2 million cases com- 
pared with 12.3 million cases a year 
earlier. Per-capita consumption is ex- 
pected to continue at the present level 
of about 20 pounds and retail prices 
are not expected to differ greatly from 
those of 1952-53. 

The stocks of canned apples and 
applesauce im canners’ hands on 
August 1, 1953, were only 271,000 
cases equivalent 24/2'’s compared 
with more than two million cases a 
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year earlier, Consequently, movement 
of apples to processors was heavy dur- 
ing the late summer and fall months 
of 1953. The total pack of applesauce 
to the end of October this year was 
7.3 million cases compared with 5.7 
million cases by the same date last 
year. A larger pack appears certain in 
1953-54 provided adequate supplies of 
processing apples are available. 

Despite a Bartlett pear crop in the 
Pacific Coast states that is 14 percent 
lower than last year, another relatively 
large pack is expected again this year. 
Movement to canneries in the Pacific 
Coast states has been heavy this fall, 
but carlot shipments to fresh markets 
have been much smaller—24 percent 
under a year ago. 


Vegetables may be less 


As this is written (early December), 


the 1953-54 pack of canned vegetables 


is expected to be slightly less than the 
total canned pack a year earlier— —per- 
hz aps as muc h as five percent less. Can- 
ners’ carryover stocks at the beginning 
of the current season were about 20 
percent above a year ago, Stocks of 
canned  veget ibles in distributors 
warehouses on July 1, 1953, were 
about the same as a year ago. A 
smaller over-all canned vegetable pack 
is expected, largely because of a de- 
crease in the pack of canned tomatoes, 
corn and spinach. The biggest cut 
will probably be in the pack of toma- 
toes, which is expected to be down 15 
to 20 percent; corn was down five 
percent; and the canned spinach pack 
may be down as much as seven per- 
cent. Packs of the other canned vege- 
tables are expected to be as large or 
larger than the 1952-53 packs. The 
demand for canned vegetables is ex- 
pected to continue firm through 1954. 
The canned vegetables that will be in 
greatest supply relative to demand in 
1954 include corn, tomatoes, carrots, 
pumpkin, and squash, and tomato 
sauce. The total supply of canned 
vegetables until mid-1954 will be 
about the same as a year earlier. 


Decline in military require- 
ments may partially offset 
smaller vegetable pack 


The likelihood of some decline in 
military procurement of canned vege- 
tables during the coming year will 
partially offset the slightly smaller 
pack. The general level of retail prices 
for canned vegetables in 1954 is ex- 
pected to average about the same as 
a year earlier. Prices of some canned 
vegetables in greatest supply may de- 
cline while those in shorter supply 
may show increases in price. 


Supplies of canned fish will prob- 
ably be lower than a year ago because 
of the small pack of canned salmon 
and Maine sardines and the anticipated 
small pack of California sardines (Pil- 
chards). However, the small pack of 
these three items will be offset to 
some extent by the expected increase 
in output of canned tuna, and a prob- 
able increase in the volume of canned 
fish imports. The supply of canned 
fish products during the latter half 
of 1954 will also be affected by the 
volume of pack for the new season. 
Civilian per-capita consumption of 
canned fish during the calendar year 
1954, therefore, may be close to this 
years rate. Retail prices of canned 
fish in 1954 may average a little 
higher than for this year. Exports are 
not expected to be as large in 1954 
because of the relatively short ex- 
port supplies of canned salmon, sar- 
dines, and anchovies that are popular 
in foreign markets. Another factor that 
may also affect exports is the reluc- 
tance of many foreign countries to use 
any of their dollar resources for the 
purchase of canned foods. 


Summary: Relatively good year 
in ‘54 for packers of products 
for which supply-demand 
balance is relatively favorable 


In summary then, I see for 1954 a 
year demanding the careful attention 
of all canners, but which can be a 
relatively good year for those packers 
of commodities for which the supply- 
= ‘mand balance is relatively favorable. 

‘do not think there will be much 
ae 1 1954 in the per-capita con- 
ome of canned foods. Military 
and export takings of food from the 
domestic supplies probably will be 
below that of 1953. The prospects 
for continued high employment and 
high consumer income should main- 
tain the domestic civilian demand for 
food. However, the high rate of pro- 
duction of durable goods will create 
an even more competitive market for 
the consumer dollar. Marketing and 
merchandising, consequently, will 
probably receive increasing attention 
from all manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. Canners who give greatest 
attention and thought to increasing 
efficiency and lowering their unit pro- 
duction costs should have a reasonably 
profitable year. The less efficient can- 
ners probably will find it rougher go- 
ing in 1954 than in other recent years. 


Visit us at FOOD PACKER’s booth at 
the National Canners Convention and 
CM & SA Exhibit in Atlantic City in 
January. You're welcome! 





New Sunkist sub-zero 
warehouse opened 


Exchange Lemon Products Co. adds storage 


space with new Corona, Calif., warehouse 


AN UNUSUALLY WARM SENDOFF was given to an unusu- 
ally cold place at Corona, California, Saturday, November 
7, when 450 guests, including many well known figures 


from the 


distinguished speakers, gathered for the dedication of the 


new sub-zero warehouse of Exchange 
Lemon Products Co. of that city. The 
dedication ceremony was held in con 
nection with a noon luncheon, 
Speakers included Leo E. Sievert, 
executive representative of the Santa 
Fe Railway System; Murray Yunker 
of Los Angeles, sales manager for 
Certified Grocers, and D, F. McMil 
len, general manager of the Exchange 
Lemon Products plant at 
Speakers painted a vigorous picture of 


Corona. 


the growth of the lemon products in 
dustry at the Corona plant during the 
past four years. From a 1950 total 
of 200,000 cases of output of the 
Sunkist lemonade concentrates to a 
figure of 7,000,000 cases in 1953, 
and an estimate of a probable 
10,000,000 cases in 1954, the speakers’ 
story was one of growth, expansion, 
optimism and coordination of effort. 

Mr. Sievert remarked on the ties 
that link one American industry with 
another. Always a friend and sympa 
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Machine blanketed with ice, a Girdler Vo 
tator, pre-freezes lemonade concentrate at 
Exchange Lemon Products’ freezing room, 
sends a shiver through pretty Joan Havet. 
With the new warehouse, the firm now has 
a completely integrated plant at Corona. 


3c 


food and food processing industries and some 


Architect's sketch shows 


new sub-zero warehouse at extreme left. 


Maintaining its chief storage chamber at 10 degrees below zero, 
the new warehouse will store 1,250,000 cases of lemon concentrates. 


thetic watcher of the dynamic citrus 
industry of California and Arizona, the 
Santa Fe’s representative emphasized 
how, in their three generations of de- 
veloping the lemon industry, the 
citrus growers had accomplished not 
only great good for themselves, but 
had built a new industry, had con- 
tributed remarkably to the welfare and 
stability of the Southwestern economy, 
and had supplied the country’s mar- 
kets and the country’s palate with a 
boon to health and business. 

Murray Yunker of Certified Grocers 
complimented the builders of the new 
warehouse upon their farsightedness 
and enterprise in bringing it into 
existence. McMillen emphasized that 
the new structure completely rounds 
out the integrated operation of the 
Corona lemon processing plant. 

This integration of operation was 
remarked by many of those heard at 
the dedication. What impressed them, 
they said, was the influence which the 
new warehouse will exert in the di- 
rection of diminishing costs of storage 
and promoting an orderly flow of the 
cases of quick frozen canned products 
towards the market. Because of this 
orderly progress into the market, it 
was felt that retail stocks would al 
ways have the ability to meet sudden 
and seasonal demands. 

The new building is a big, window 
less structure of reinforced concrete. 
It possesses a number of unusual fea 
tures of construction and engineering. 

In size 164 by 250 feet, it is the 
largest building of its kind in the 
lemon products industry. It possesses 
834,900 cubic feet for storage pur- 
poses, It is constructed to maintain 
& permanent temperature of 10 de- 
grees below zero and store 1,250,000 
cases (containing 30,000,000 6-ounce 
cans) and 4,500 barrels (55 gallons 
per barrel) of frozen lemon concen- 
trates. A roof supported .by a system 


of overhead trusses, 22 feet above 


floor level, provides a mammoth ex 
panse of uninterrupted storage space. 

The opening ceremonies included 
a cornerstone christening, the cutting 
of a dedication ribbon, the presenta- 
tion of an American flag from the 
United States Capitol at Washington, 
D. C., and an extensive get-together 
among members of the lemon and 
lemon products industries, public of- 
writers, business 
figures, transportation officials, and 
leaders of the food processing and 
food merchandising industries from 
various cities. 

The 450 guests were told that the 
American flag, a gift from United 
States Senator Thomas H. Kuchel of 
California, was intended as a recog- 


ficials, newspaper 


nition “from the nation’s capitol to 
the lemonade capitol, 

The guests were given the informa 
tion that the Corona sub-zero ware- 
house has become, through its major 
use of the heat resistant qualities of 
cork installation, “the largest cork job 
west of the Mississippi.” Cork in 
layers of 8 inches under the roof, 7 
inches inside each of the four walls, 
and 11 inches under the concrete 
floor, provide the sheath that will 
keep the structure at 10 degrees be- 
low zero in its storage chamber no 
matter how hard or how long the 
summer sun might beat down at 107 
degrees outside. This overall installa- 
tion of cork required 850,000 board 
feet of cork, or the equivalent of 
850,000 square feet of cork at one- 
inch thickness. 

Exhibition of the newest in rail- 
road refrigerator cars, a car with 
capacity for loading 5,000 cases of 
pecked, frozen canned product, was 
one of the features at the dedication 
program, The car was put on display 
at the siding of the new warehouse 
by the Santa Fe Railway. 
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Exhibitors of the 1954 National Canners Convention 


Space 
Exhibitor No. 


A-B-C Packaging Machine Corp. C 19 
Ace Specialty Manufacturing Co. D 26 
Acme Steel Co. Gime 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. C 29 
Algene Marking Equipment Co. D 4 
Aluminum Co. of America C3 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. C 7 


E11 
& D 14 


American Can Co. 


American Machinery Corp. D 18 


The Max Ams Machine Co. B11 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corp. of 
Canada, Ltd. A7 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. A7 


Angelus Sanitary Can 
Machine Co. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 

Ball Brothers Co. 

The Barker Co. 

W. F. & John Barnes Co. A8 


Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. A 9 
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Space 
Exhibitor No. 


C 24 


Basic Vegetable Products, Inc. 
Berlin Chapman Co. 

Berry Canvas Goods, Inc. 

E. W. Bliss Co. 

Brooks Chemicals, Inc. 


Buflovak Equipment Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Burt Machine Co. 


The Calvert Lithographing Co. 
The Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 
The Canner Publishing Co. 
Canners’ Machinery, Ltd. 

The Canning Trade 


Chain Belt Co. 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. of Pa. 
C..k F, Con B14 
Clark Equipment Co. 


Stage 


Columbia Engineering Service 
Co. B 22 


B 27 


Container Corp. of America 


Continental Can Co. 


B 21 
&A 16 


Space 
Exhibitor No. 


Corn Products Sales Co. B 10 
Corneli Seed Co. 

Crites-Moscow Growers, Inc. 

Crown Can Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Darworth, Inc. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
Diagraph-Bradley, Inc. 

The Diversey Corp. 

Dixie-Way Machine Co. 


James Dole Engineering Co. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corp. 


Dudley Machinery Co. 
Economic Machinery Co. 
Electric Sorting Machine Co. 


Elgin Manufacturing Co. 


Fawick Airflex Co., Inc. 

J. L. Ferguson Co. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 


The W. J. Fitzpatrick Co. 
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Exhibitor 


Food Engineering 


Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. 


FOOD PACKER 

The Foxboro Co. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co. 
General Electric Co. 

The Griffith Laboratories 
Groen Manufacturing Co. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass 
Works 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
The Heekin Can Co. 
Horix Manufacturing Co. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co. 


The Huron Milling Co. 


International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp. 


Kieckhefer Container Co. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 

H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Inc. 
Michael-Leonard Co. 


Michigan Lithographing Co. 
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Exhibitor 


Mojonnier Bros. Co. 
Morrison Bros. Seed Co. 
Morton Sali Co. 
Motorola, Inc. 

National Can Corp. 
National Container Corp. 
New Jersey Machine Corp. 
Northrup King & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
George J. Olney 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


The Pfaudler Co. 


Productive Equipment Corp. 
Pure Line Seeds, Inc. 

The Rapids-Standard Co., 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Rietz Manufacturing Co. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Inc. 
Rossotti Lithographing Corp. 
Rust-Oleum Corp. 

Scientific Salting Co. 


The Scott Viner Co. 


Sellers Injector Corp. 


Exhibitor 
Simplicity Engineering Co. 
The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Standard-Knapp, Div. Emhart 
Manufacturing Co. 


Wm. J. Stange Co. 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Towmotor Corp. 

Tri-Clover Machine Co. 
Tygart Valley Glass Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
The United Co. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co. 
U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc. 
Vaughan’s Seed Co. 
Walker-Wallace, Inc. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co. 
Waukesha Foundry Co. 


Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp. 


White Cap Co. E 4 


F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc. B 2 
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Canner’s Acreage 


WHAT'S IN THE SEED? Your only accurate measure of faith is.in the name on the bag. 


The “miracle” of the seed 


Using his own 


infinite skill and the mysterious 


powers of genetics, the commercial seedsman takes 


his “raw materials” 


parental characteristics 


and molds them into modern, highly productive 


varieties—truly the ‘20th 


SOME OF THE MOST COMMON objects 
around us are among the most myster- 
ious, Seeds, for example, What is there 
in such a dry and inconspicuous object 
as a seed that deve lops it into a living 
plant, a plant of given shape and size, 
and into no other sort of plant what- 
ever, under normal circumstances? 
Actually a seed is not at all a life- 
less and comple tely dessicated piece of 
matter, It is a living organism, an 
embryo plant, with a supply of food to 
give it a start in life, all wrapped up 
in a protective cover. It’ carries the 
characters inherited from its parents, 
transmitted by means so effective, 
though invisible, that the specifica- 
tion of the future plant is predeter- 
mined, Of course, it will flourish better 
under proper conditions, and to pro- 
vide these is the best the grower can 
do for it. He can’t coax or nurture it 
into being some other sort of plant. 
A farmer needs faith. He may have 
two handfuls of seed that look just 
alike, but taken from two different 
bags. The bags bear names, and in 
those names the farmer has so much 
faith that he confidently sows the 
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Century 


Miracle”’ 


seed, assured of what his crop will be, 
subject to external hazards. He has 
faith that the miracle of growth from 
seed will happen again in his fields. 
He also has faith in his seedsman, who 
may not work miracles but must have 
so much knowledge, so much technical 
skill, so much patience and unre- 
mitting care, that at least he can be 
said to ‘make the miracle useful. 


What's behind the seedbag 


Too little is known in the trade 
about what lies behind a bag of seed 
and what justifies the faith in the 
names that are on it. A good seeds- 
man’s first care is his stock seed. To 
obtain. this may have meant many 
years of plant breeding; to maintain 
it true to type and free from degener- 
ation means close supervision of his 
seed crops year in, year out. To avoid 
the taint of seed-borne diseases, those 
crops must be grown in favorable lo- 
cations; and often must be given 
special care in culture and protection 
from insects or harmful organisms. 


Harvesting, cleaning, grading, fitting 
and treating the seed, so as to produce 
it economically yet leave it undam- 
aged, all combine to form a series of 
operations requiring both constant 
watchfulness and _ specialized ma- 
chinery. 

Consider the investment a seedsman 
has in, shall we say, a new corn hy- 
brid. Thanks to the 20th Century 
science of genetics, his aim towards a 
particular type of plant and ear is not 
left to chance mutations, but begins 
with the choosing of potential plants 
and breeding them to exaggerate de- 
sired characters. This takes years. 
Crosses and more crosses of the in- 
breds must be made and tested, and 
most of them will fail to meet some 
point of the specification. More years. 
With luck and _ skill, a promising 
hybrid may be evolved. It is then pro- 
duced in limited amount for com- 
mercial testing, and sometimes does 
not come through with such success 
as to justify its general introduction. 
By now, ten years may have passed 
and most of the work may have to be 
done all over again. 

Consider another matter, one that is 
a seedsman’s nightmare: the ever- 
present possibility of accidental mix- 
tures in seeds that look alike. And 
even if they don’t look alike, a few 
seeds left in the intricate recesses of 
a cleaning machine hold so much risk 
of future trouble that, even after a 
vigorous working over with a vacuum 
cleaner, only a meticulous inspection 
puts the seedsman’s mind at ease. 

Truly it can be said that the seeds- 
man has a hand in the miracle.— 


Francis C. Coulter, Associated Seed 


Growers, Inc. 


Natural shrewdness, training, and long 
experience mark the good seed-mill operator. 
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There is no shortcut to highest quality hybrid sweet corn. That's why every 
one of these six steps taken by Corneli in their breeding, selecting and 
testing is your assurance of better seeds—for better crops! 
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@ Only true singlecross breeding is followed in producing the finest Corneli 
hybrids . . . with off the seed produced on inbred plants pollinated by other 
inbreds .. . the most expensive procedure—but worth the difference in quality. 


@ Thorough and repeated hand de-tasseling. 


@ Careful harvesting. 


®@ Ear sorting. 


® Artificial drying—to insure highest germination, prevent fungus diseases. 


® Painstaking recleaning and hand-picking. 


You harvest greater profits...from Corneli quality! 
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Quality Control 


Clinic 


The lima-bean viner station at Patterson Frozen Foods, Patterson, Calif. 
Note that each viner is equipped with a boom as part of the manually 


controlled electric vine loaders. 


WILBUR A.GOULD, PH.D. 


Ohio State University 


EDITOR 


Here, at the Western California Canners plant at Antioch, filled tomato 
lugs are secured to truck in one operation. Operator is turning the 


criss-cross cable with a tightening crank. 


Gould visits California plants 


Here are his observations on quality control, materials 


handling, and labor-saving devices in several operations 


Last Ocroser I sPENT SEVERAL days 
in California observing some of the 
outstanding operations and practices 
used in food processing plants there. 
I was in the central part of the state 
for about a week and toured plants 
that were canning tomatoes, tomato 
products, pears, baby food (pears and 
peaches), and freezing lima beans, 
broccoli, and fruit cocktail. 

I visited California Packing Corp. 
plants at Oakland and Sacramento; 
the San Jose Canning Co, plant at 
San Jose; the Libby, McNeill & Libby 
plant at Sunnyvale; the Patterson 
Frozen Food plant at Patterson; the 
Western California Canners plant at 
Antioch; and H. J. Heinz Co. plant at 
Tracy; and Beechnut’s baby food 
plant at San Jose. In addition, I visited 
the Univ. of California's new food 
processing pilot plant and other facili- 
ties at Davis; a day with Magnuson 
Engineers at San Jose, and a day with 
Bob Whipple of the California State 
Department of Agriculture at Sacra- 
mento. 


Many comments can be made on 
the outstanding food processing facili- 
ties and procedures that are used in 
California. Accompanying photographs 
show some of the more interesting 
observations. I will discuss three of 
them briefly. These are: (1) materials 
handling, (2) quality control methods, 
and (3) unique machines and labor- 
saving devices. 


Materials handling 


The first observation was in the use 
of 50-pound-capacity lug boxes (ap- 
proximately 14 x 22 x 8 inches) for the 
handling of tomatoes and other prod- 
ucts. The tomatoes are picked in lug 
boxes, either loaded on pallets in the 
field and then the pallets loaded on 
the truck, or the lug boxes are loaded 
directly on the pallets which are on 
the flatbed of the truck. From here on 
the tomatoes were handled as pallet 
loads (42 boxes) or 2,100-pound units. 
At the receiving yards the pallets were 
handled with lift trucks, and in some 
cases the tomatoes were automatically 


unstacked and dumped with the to- 
matoes going into the flumes and the 
lug boxes going to washers. In all 
cases the lug boxes were washed with 
live steam or hot water. Chlorine was 
used in many cases after washing the 
boxes. The ingenious dumping equip- 
ment was most interesting. Many 
(Continued on page 40) 


Marian McDonald prepares samples for in- 
sect fragment and egg determination at the 
San Jose Canning Co.’s QC laboratory. 
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NO SPOT ROT OR SCAB 


For high yields of spot-free pickles, choose 
this newly developed Wisconsin S.R.-6 
Cucumber. A cross between Maine #2 and 
National Pickling, Wisconsin S.R.-6 is similar 
in type to National but resists spot rot or scab. 
Good color holds through processing. No 
bloaters. Firm, crispy flesh. Vigorous vines with 
heavy leaf covering. Some seed still available. 


CUCUMBER 
FROM NORTHRUP KING 


Order today from your NK repfesentative or 
directly from the nearest sales office of Northrup 
King—breeders and developers of outstanding 
cucumber strains. 


NORTHRUP, KING - CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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Stewed tomato line at Western Calif. Canners, Antioch. Salt dispensers 
are made by Salter Machine Co. Condiments are filled into cans, then 
quartered tomatoes are filled into cans with hand filler. 


(Above) Tomato coring operations at the San Jose Canning Co. Note 
Hydrouts used for coring tomatoes and the Hytabs for counting tomatoes 
cored by each worker. Tomatoes are cored prior to scalding; one 


Hydrout unit is provided for each worker. 


(Right) Rosario Florio, San Jose Canning Co., examines recording charts 
required for all cooking equipment. The continuous cooker is typical of 
many splendid California food-processing operations. 


(Continued from page 38) 


different systems were in use and 
was obvious that some of the systems 
had been constructed by the proces- 
sors’ own engineers. In all cases these 
appeared to be most efficient and defi- 
nitely labor saving, as well as efficient 
materials-handling equipment. 

An interesting day was spent in the 
lima bean processing plant of Patter- 
son Frozen Foods, Patterson, Calif. 
From the harvesting of the plants, 
through the viners and the processing 
lines, efficiency in materials handling 
was most evident. The use of 1,400 
pound field hoppers at the viner sta- 
tion with fork lift trucks at the viner 
station and in the plant to load and 
unload these hopper trucks appeared 
to be an excellent way of handling 
lima beans from viner to factory. 
Within the plant the use of hydro 
pumps and four-inch plastic tubing to 
convey the lima beans to the separate 
steps of processing seemed to be an 
excellent method of conveving the 
,product. 


Probably the most important ob- 
servation was the use of the Model E 


Agtron made by Magnuson Engineers 
for color evaluation of tomatoes at the 
graders’ platform. I was told that 115 
of these instruments have been pur- 
chased by the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the grading of 
tomatoes. The tomato is cut in two 
and each half placed in the machine. 
The color grade is read directly on a 
scale of 0 to 100. It is a very simple 
instrument to operate and appears to 
be the answer to the grading of to- 
matoes, at least, under the California 
system of gr ading tomatoes. From the 
standpoint of the color of raw toma- 
toes, the California tomato appeared 
to be of better color for each equiva 
lent grade than tomatoes segregated 
on grade according to the U. S. 
Standards, That is, the tolerances ap- 
pear to be tighter in California than in 
other parts of the U. S. Further, low- 
grade loads cannot be sold in Cali- 
fornia due to a marketing agreement 
now in force, 

The impact of F&DA regulations 
on the presence of insect fragments in 
tomatoes and tomato products ap- 
parently concerns food processors in 
California as much as in other sections 


of the country. Also, mold counters 
were predominant in the juice and 
pulp plants. The California packer 
apparently does not have as serious a 
problem of controlling both mold and 
insect fragments, at least from a raw- 
product standpoint, as other tomato 
packers. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that the tomatoes do not have any 
growth cracks and the fruits appear 
to be very solid and clean. Further- 
more, the lug boxes are washed and 
cleaned before each use. However, 
the tomato fields are picked only on 
an average of two times during the 
season. Therefore, it could be possible 
without careful control of irrigation 
and pests to have a tremendous out- 
break. Thus, the need is evident for 
careful quality control from the field 
angle as well as within the processing 
plants. 

A third impressive factor from a 
quality angle was the use of an auto- 
matic controller and recorder for brine 
concentration on the quality separator 
used for lima beans. This would ap- 
peer to be a tremendous asset and a 
strong quality control feature for any 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WHEN PUMPS WEAR OUT 
... WHO IS AT FAULT? 


sy STOP RECIRCULATING CLEANINE SOLUTIONS 
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Waukesha P. D. Sanitary Pumps Your cleaning solutions become “grinding” solutions if you recirculate 


. . « Investment in Product Protection them through close-tolerance pumps like the Waukesha! Cleaning 

. : solutions in themselves, if they contain no strong organic mineral base 
Protection against aeration, agitation of your acids cannot damage Waukesha Stainless Steel Pumps, (unless left in 
pas Ceeet oe do merng, -y woree tolerances contact with pump parts long enough to etch the metal). But after 
eee ee i running these solutions through your lines you pick up minute abrasive 
plant care, and will reward you with months and substances, grit, milkstone and dirt that can be both costly and danger- 
years of longer service, more efficient perform- ous if forced back through the close tolerances of the pump. These 
ance at lower maintenance cost. Write for latest “in-the-line” abrasives score metal surfaces, eventually wearing down 
instruction handbook — and catalog showing the impellers and interior surfaces. The result is loss of displacement, 
all models. lowered delivered capacity — and earlier repair or 

replacement. 


So, if your cleaning procedure calls for pumping 
cleaning solution through production lines by means 
of a Waukesha P.D. Pump, be sure to discharge the 
solution at the end of the line. DON’T RECIRCU- 
LATE IT! What you save on caustics you'll lose 
many times over in pump repair or loss of efficien- 
cy, because just a little dirt turns cleaning into a 
“grinding” operation that shortens pump life. 


*P.D, — Positive Displacement — Siow Speed 
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Canning 


Here the Iron Chink efficiently butchers 70 or more fish per minute in one of the PAF plants. 
Revolutionary machine was developed in PAF’s Bellingham (Washington) plant in 1908. 


Pacific American Fisheries: More 
than half a century of leadership 
in fish-packing industry 


Company now headed by E. E. 


Willkie, 1954 NCA president, 


has distinguished record for ‘‘firsts’’ in salmon canning 


Pacivic AMERICAN Fisuentes, INC. 
organized in Bellingham, Washington, 
in 1899, is today one of the five prin- 
cipal packers of salmon, Its fleets and 
canneries account for about 10 per 
cent of the total Alaska salmon pack 
every year. The normal annual PAF 
yack of salmon has a value of between 
100 and 125 million dollars. 

PAF’s dominant position in the in 
dustry is the result of an early initi 
ated and _ still-continued search for 
technical advances, maintenance of 
top quality products, and a long his 
tory of bold management that has 
acted to convert every natural factor, 
every new development, into an asset 


for PAF, 


Four important “firsts” in salmon 
canning and merchandising reveal the 
progressive approac th that has repeat- 
edly put PAF out in front of all com- 
petition. The first, and revolutionary, 
change in the salmon-canning process 
was the development in PAF’s Belling- 
ham plant in 1908 of the Iron Chink, 
the machine that mechanized the 
butchering and cleaning of the fish. 
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Prior to its invention, this was strictly 
a hand operation. Imported Chinese 
labor did almost all of this work, 
giving the picturesque name to the 
machine which supplanted the Orien- 
tals. 

Next came the development of the 
vacuum closing process for fish pack- 
ing. The cans used to be punctured 
by a nail set in a mallet head to let 
out the steam, then resoldered after 
cooking. Far more important than the 
labor saved was the increase in sani- 
tation due to this development. 

In 1945, as a result of consumer 
surveys which indicated that the skin 
and bones packed with the salmon 
meat were considered objectionable 
by many consumers, PAF’s research 
staff developed a machine for remov- 
ing the backbone of the salmon, and 
another to remove the skin. Not only 
does this result in a finer tasting, finer 
looking canned salmon—but elimina- 
tion of skin and bone gives the buyer 
15-17% percent more fish in the can. 

In the merchandising end of PAF 
operations, handled by the sales sub- 


sidiary, Deming & Gould Co., another 
notable first was scored in the use of 
the inside of labels to carry recipes for 
salmon dishes, aiding the purchaser 
in getting more out of her purchase, 
and, inevitably, selling more salmon. 

Home office, warehouse, shops, and 
shipyard of PAF are located at Bel- 
lingham, on Puget Sound, and as near 
to Alaska as you can get and still dock 
in the U.S. North along the Alaska 
coastline are PAF’s 14 canneries, 
reaching up into Bristol Bay in the 
Bering Sea. During the 1953 season, 
the company ran 12 of the total of 
94 canneries in operation in all Alaska. 

Eighty percent of all salmon caught 
are taken in the waters of Alaska, 
British Columbia, and Puget Sound. 
The great bulk of this catch is taken 

July and August, with a sharp 
tapering off in the early fall. Thou- 
sands of men, boats and tons of ma- 
terial have to be moved thousands of 
miles to open the season, and come 
back out at the end, with the millions 
of pounds of the product for canning. 
Geographical position is of key im- 
portance, and no packer is in a better 
position than Pacific American Fish- 
eries, 


Has largest fleet 


In equipment, PAF goes into the 
season with the largest fleet of any 
company fishing for salmon. Constant 
experiment with boats and fishing 
gear guarantees the company its full 
share of any season’s catch. PAF can- 
nery tenders bring the fish in to the 
canneries; commercial steamship lines 
take the canned salmon down to the 
Bellingham warehouse, which _nor- 
mally ships out six to eight freight cars 
of salmon a day during the greater 
part of the year. 

The canning of salmon is a pretty 
well standardized procedure through- 
out PAF’s territorial and stateside can- 
neries. Two boats or barges draw up 
to the unloading dock at a time, and 
the fish are raised by elevator to the 
Yale scales outside the plant. This 
weighing of the catch determines the 
pay for the boat and its crew. 

The salmon then are chuted into the 
building onto a slanted sorting table, 
where they are sorted by grades, 
species, and size into flumes leading 
to a hopper at the head of the canning 
line. PAF plants run one to four lines. 

Two operators place the fish on the 
chain conveyor of the Foonken Index- 
ing machine, which removes head and 
gill bone with an automatic guillotine 
as it positions the fish into the Iron 
Chink, which removes tail, fins, and 
viscera at the rate of 72 fish per 
minute. Pincer pins on the large re- 
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Boning machines 


volving drum of the Iron Chink hold 
the fish while (1) a circular saw cuts 
off the tail; (2) another saw removes 
the ventral fins; (3) another saw cuts 
off the dorsal fins; (4) still another 
opens the belly; (5) a spreader en- 
larges the opening, and (6) two 
scrapers remove the viscera as a spray 
of water flushes out the cavity. 

Released by the Iron Chink, the effi- 
ciently butchered salmon are con- 
veyed to the sliming tables where the 
large aorta artery and any parts left 
by the Iron C hink are removed. This 
is a hand operation, the only one re- 
maining in salmon canning. The con- 
veyor delivers the fish into the bin that 
feeds the boning unit. 

In the PAF fish boning and skinning 
machine the salmon first encounters 
two circular knives and a revolving, 
one-half diameter cutter, which di- 
vide the fish longitudinally in half 
and core out the backbone. The two 
loins drop onto twin conveyor belts 
which deliver them, skin down and 
tail first, to the drum of the skinner. 
Four sets of pneumatically operated 
clamps retracting into the face of the 
drum automatically pick the loins off 
a feed plate and carry them past a 
blade knife set above the drum face 
the thickness of the salmon skin. The 
loins, now free of skin and backbone, 
drop onto a receiving conveyor to the 
automatic filler, while compressed air 
blows the skins free below the ma- 
chine. 

At the cutter and can filler the loins 
are cut into can-high lengths by circu- 
lar knives and packed into cans which 
have received a measured amount of 
salt in the rotary can filler. A curler 
clincher attaches the tops firmly but 
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(right) and skinning machines 
plant. Fish move from right to left. Square places in face of drum 
of skinner contain pneumatically operated clamps which grip skin. 


in the Bellingham 


with allowance for the escape of air 
in the vacuum sealing process. 

The cans receive a washing on their 
way to the American Can Co. vacuum 
closing machine. This machine was 
developed and first used as standard 
canning equipment in PAF, plants. It 
seals the cans in a vacuum atmosphere 
of 25 inches, resulting in about 12 
inches of vacuum in the can. 


seamer the cans go 
through another spray wash to the 
cooler, from which they are taken, 
piled six high on trays, by lift truck 
to the retorts. Temperature in the 
retorts is raised over a period of 20 
minutes to 242° F., maintained for 
one and one-half hours, then let down 
in another 20 minutes to the discharge 
temperature of 100°. 


From the 


In variance with most canning oper- 
ations, most salmon are not labeled in 
the production line. Only two PAF 


A load of salmon ready for unloading by elevator (left) at PAF’s 
Petersburg plant. This company goes into the season with the largest 
fleet of boats of any company fishing for salmon 


plants in Alaska do any labeling. Most 

cased out and brought 
down to Bellingham without labels. 
The Bellingham Warehouse Co., a 
PAF subsidiary operation, has a Stand- 
ard-Knapp high-speed labeling ma- 
chine installed in a building set up 
during World War II to paint salmon 
cans with the special protective coat- 
ing required by the military, and does 
the labeling as part of the warehous- 
ing function. 


salmon are 


To meet the special problem posed 
by the way the cans are received for 
labeling, already packed in standard 
cases of 48, or two tiers of 24 cans 
each, PAF men invented and built a 


case inverter and divider. This ma- 
chine takes the 48 cans from the case, 
splits the tiers, and works the cans into 
a single line feeding into the labeler. 
Perhaps unique to the salmon in- 
dustry, with its special shipping prob- 
(Continued on page 46) 


Pacific American Fisheries quality control and management officials inspect samples of the salmon 
pack at the Bellingham plant. Company consistently packs high-quality fish products. 
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National Canners Association Convention Program 


Saturdey, January 23 
10 a.m.—Opening Session 
(Part 1) 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 

Presiding: LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., 
President, National Canners Association 
Invocation: REV. HARRY R. PINE, St. Paul's 
Methodist Church, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Greetings: President RATZESBERGER 

Report of Committee on Nominations: HER- 
BERT J. BARNES, Chairman 

Election of Officers 

Address: “Food and Your Health’—Dr. 
FREDERIC J. STARE, Professor of Nutrition, 
Schools of Medicine and Public Health, Har- 
vard University 

Address: (title to be announced) 

The Honorable OVETA CULP HOBBY, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


2 p.m.—General Session 
(Part Il) 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 

Presiding: LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., Presi 
dent, National Canners Association 

Report of Committee on Resolutions: HENRY 
P. TAYLOR, Chairman 

Installation of New Officers 

Address: “What the American Housewife 
Thinks of Canned Foods’’—RAYMOND A. 
ROBINSON, Director of Research, Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company 

Address: (title to be announced) 

The Honorable EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 


Sunday, January 24 
9:30 a.m.—Canning Problems 
Conference 


Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 

Presiding: C. A. GREENLEAF, Washington 
Research Laboratory, National Canners As- 
sociation 

Symposium: ‘Cannery Boiler Operation” 
Discussion: “Water Treatment Methods’ — 
CHARLES. J. SCHAFER, W. H. and L. D. 
BETZ, chemical engineers 

Discussion: ‘Boiler Operation to Control Wa- 
ter Carryover”—F. L. BLUMENSHINE, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation 

Discussion: “Steam Requirements in Canning” 
—(speaker to be announced) ae 
Address: ‘The Responsibility of the National 
Canners Association Research Laboratories 
to the Canning Industry’’—E. J. CAMERON, 
Washington Research Laboratory, N.C.A. 


2 p.m.—Raw Products 
Conference 

Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 

Presiding: CHARLES H. MAHONEY, Director, 


Raw Products Research Bureau, National 
Canners Association 


aa 


Address: “Better Quality Red Cherry Pack’ 
—C. L. BEDFORD, Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion 
Address: “Tomato Grade Relationship Stu- 
dies: New York, Ohio, Indiana’’—NORMAN 
C. HEALY, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Address: “Harvesting Freestone Peaches for 
Quolity Pack’—C. L. BEDFORD, Michigan 
Experiment Station 

Address: “Maturity Studies and Quality Eval 
vation of Peas’—C. B. SAYRE, New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


2 p.m.—Marketing Session 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 

Visual Presentation: “Your Customer Today” 
—Life Magazine, dramatizing major changes 
in the American market and analyzing their 
effect on marketing of canned foods 
Address: ‘The Business and Economic Out- 
look for 1954”—the outlook for next year 
as indicdted by current economic trends, 
sales, earnings, manufacturing costs, em- 
ployment, food expenditures, and other 
facets of the economic situation affecting 
the canning industry 

Address: “1954 Canned Food Procurement 
Plans and Requirements for the Armed 
Forces’’—an authoritative statement on pro- 
curement plans and requirements of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General 


2 p.m.—Fishery Products 
Conference 


Stratosphere Room, Hotel Traymore 
Presiding: ARTHUR H. MENDONCA, Chair- 
man, Fishery Products Committee, National 
Canners Association 

Address: ‘Service Research and the Fishing 


Industry’—JOHN L. FARLEY, Director, Fish ° 


and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of 
the Interior 

Address: To be announced 

Address: To be announced 


Monday, January 25 
9 a.m.—Raw Products 
Conference 


Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 

Panel Discussion: ‘Current Research on Dro- 
sophila Control’’—Discussion Leader: J. J. 
WILSON, H. J. Heinz Co. 

Panel Members: 8. B. PEPPER, New Jersey 
Experiment Station; L. P. DITMAN, Mary- 
land Experiment Station; H. C. MASON, 
U. &. Department of Agriculture; E. A. 
MICHELBACHER, California Experiment 
Station 


9:30 a.m.—Canning Problems 
Conference 
American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: J. R. ESTY, Western Branch Labo- 
ratory, National Canners Association 


Discussion: “Some Factors Affecting Resist- 
ance of Bacterial Spores to Gamma Radia- 
tion’ —(speaker to be announced) 
Discussion: “Factors Involved in Perforations 
in Canned Beets’’—(speaker to be an- 
nounced) 

Discussion: “Hot Fill Procedures for Acid 
Canned Foods’’—Discussion Leader: C. P. 
COLLIER, Western Branch Laboratory, Na- 
tional Canners Association 

Discussion: ‘Food Law Developments in 1953” 
—Discussion Leader to be announced 


11 a.m.—Joint Laboratory and 
Raw Products Conference 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 

Address: “Pesticide Legislation” (tentative 
title)—J. HARRY COVINGTON, Office of 
Counsel, National Canners Association 
Address: “Current Developments in Food 
Standards Legislation” (tentative  title)— 
speaker from Office of Counsel, National 
Canners Association 


2 p.m.—Raw Products 
Conference 


Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 

Panel Discussion: “A New Approach to Spray 
Coverage: Equipment design, application 
methods, toxicant coverage, operating eco- 
nomy”—Discussion Leader: S$. G. YOUNKIN, 


Campbell Soup Company 

Panel Members: (from various state ex- 
periment stations; names to be an- 
nounced) 


2 p.m.—Canning Problems 
Conference 


Room B, Convention Hall 

Panel Discussion: “Filling Operations § in 
Canning” 

Discussion: ‘‘Filling Liquid Products’’—(speak- 
ers to be announced) 

Discussion: “Filling Granular Products’’— 
HAROLD L. LINK, Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., and C. B. WAY, Green Giant 
Co. 

Discussion: ‘Filling Semisolid 
(speakers to be announced) 


Products’ — 


2 p.m.—Marketing Session 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 

Address: “Modern Marketing for Modern 
Foods’’—an analysis of the vital changes 
in merchandising and selling that must come 
with this age of technology and science 
Address: “Effective Retail Merchandising of 
Canned Foods’’—an authoritative discussion 
of processor-retailer relations that are im- 
portant to effective retail merchandising of 
canned foods 

Address: “Some Basic Considerations in For- 
eign Food Marketing”—an analysis of fun- 
damentals in the development of United 
States foreign economic policy and effects 
of this policy on the canning industry 
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TEPP*,... 
for pest- 


It’s a murder story—with a happy 
ending for packers. It’s murder for 
red spider mites, aphids, flea 
beetles, thrips, leaf-hopper 
nymphs, cabbage caterpillars and 
many other pests. 

But this insecticide leaves no 
poisonous residues on the crops 
or in the soil. It kills, then vanishes 
—and the crop can be harvested 
within 48 hours! 

TEPP is swift-acting, powerful. 
Fewer applications are needed and 
crop losses are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Last minute crop infesta- 
tions—costly to both grower and 


ee 


packer—can be effectively con- 
trolled. Crops arrive at processing 
plants cleaner and in better 
condition. 

Some users are saving from 
to ’ of the cost of insecticides 
and their application by using 
TEPP exclusively. 

TEPP is available (1) as a liquid 
concentrate, (2) as a stabilized 
dust, and (3) with other active 
ingredients. 

Recommend TEPP formulations 
to the growers in your area. For 
the names of manufacturers of 
TEPP, write to Eastman Chemical 


free, poison-free crops at lower cost 


Products, Inc., Chemicals Division, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


*Tetraethy!l Pyrophosphate is made from 
triethyl! phosphate—an Eastman chemi- 
cal. TEPP is not supplied by Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 


From a high speed bow, launch a steel pointed arrow into a piece of sheet metal. You'll find 
thot the rigid resistance of the metal can’t stand up against the impact of the arrow. 


However, try the same trick and fire away at o bag full of cotton and you'll find that the 
arrow is stopped cold by the leck of resistance. This same lack of resistance to impact mokes 
solid woven cotton Buffalo Belts last longer. 


»»-and you'll always buy TOUGHER, LONGER LASTING 


BUFFALO Céwvcyor. BELTS 


MADE OF SOLID-WOVEN COTTON with our exclusive 
Wov-In-Wear process, Buffalo Belts are the conveyor belts 
with the “built-in bounce” Strange as it may seem, these 
belts LAST LONGER because like the bag of cotton they offer 
little or no resistance to the impacts and wear factors 
that are peculiar to your particular production line. Hard, 
stiff, rigid belts will grind, groan and wear if your conveyor 
is the least bit bumpy or out of line. Buffalo Cotton Belts, 
just because they are woven, ALIGN themselves perfectly to 
every curve of your conveyor. But... by the same token, the 
extra tight weave of the strongest cotton yarn available in 
Buffalo Belts makes them the TOUGHEST belt you can buy. 


IN ADDITION TO REGULAR WOVEN BELT, BUFFALO 
OFFERS 6 SPECIAL TREATMENTS TO HANDLE 
PARTICULAR PROBLEMS, FOR INSTANCE: 


PINE AM 


Buffalo’s regular cotton belt is covered 
with a tough plastic overcoat to produce 
PLASTEX. This surface won't crack or 
peel and is impervious to hot grease, 
oils, acids, alkalies, moisture and tem- 
peratures from —20° to 2000°F. 
Won't absorb or exude any odors 

and can be cleaned by ANY 

method including live steam. 


= FREE 


\ ——~" 14 PAGE GUIDE TO 
— Buying the Right Conveyor Belt for 
‘ your Particular Job. Ilustraced Uses, Main- 


tenance Tips, Sizes, Prices 


BUFFALO WEAVING & BELTING COMPANY 


209 phd tates icici 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT 


BUFFALO ae lid YORK 


Los Yoeatts 





PACIFIC AMERICAN 
(Continued from page 43) 


lems, is the practice of sending the 
empty cans to the canneries flattened 
and packed 360 to the case that will 
later hold 48. In these canneries a 
reforming machine works ahead of the 
rotary filler. 

The Bellingham Warehouse Co. 
handles all PAF salmon and contracts 
storage, labeling, and shipping for 
other packers as well, handling the 
pallets of cased salmon with Tow- 
motor equipment. Extensive use is 
made in Alaska of Clark lift trucks 
and Prescott tow jitneys as well. 

For several years PAF has produced 
and marketed a special pack for 
schools, colleges, hotels, state hos- 
pitals, and similar institutions. The 
salmon loins, with skin and backbone 
removed, are diced or cubed and 
packed in four-pound cans. This pack 
furnishes a “no waste” pack of highly 
nourishing protein at a very low cost 
per serving. 

Still exclusive with PAF is the pack- 
ing of boned-skinned salmon. At the 
time the machines had been develop- 
ed to accomplish the additional pro- 
cesses, the question arose as to exactly 
what effect the skin and bone had on 
salmon flavor. PAF’s research staff met 
this question by experimentally pack- 
ing cans of skin alone and bone alone. 
They found that the canned skin had 
“an odor and flavor not associated 
with canned salmon,” and that the 
canned bone tasted much like chalk, 
showing that bones in the standard 
pack absorb flavor from the rest of the 
fish. 

PAF’s bone-skinned salmon is sold 
under the Deming’s Sirloin Salmon 
label for Sockeye, and as Deming’s 
Sam-o-lets for Keta, or Chum, salmon. 
The increased value in the boned- 
skinned pi ack is roughly equal to the 
higher price the company gets for this 
premium product. As is the case with 
any refinement in product, the com- 
pany is faced with a problem of con- 
sumer education, and production of 
Sirloin and Sam-o-lets is geared to 
the rising demand. 

Deming’s is the principal brand 
name used by PAF, and is stressed on 
company labels for conventionally 
packed Sockeye and Pink salmon. The 
company also puts out a Humpty 
Dumpty label on conventionally pack- 
ed Chums, and a Silver Bow label on 
Cohoe, or Silver, salmon. 

Virtually all salmon caught is can- 
ned. However, PAF has been experi- 
menting with frozen pack methods, 
looking forward to possible changes in 
salmon packing. “It would be a natural 
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for us,” says PAF pre ssident E. E. 
Willkie. Through PAF’s close associ- 
ation with Cedergreen Frozen Pack 
Corp., the company already has estab- 
lished facilities and technical experi- 
ence to handle freezing problems, and 
has marketed an experimental product 
of frozen bottom fish filets under 
Cedergreen labels. 

In addition to President E. E. Will- 
kie, other officers of PAF are S. G. 
Tarrant, executive vice-president and 
in charge of all Alaska operations; 
H. L. Scott, vice-president in charge 
of sales; Archie W. Shiels, vice-presi- 
dent; and D. L. Fickel, secretary and 
treasurer, 

Under Mr. Willkie’s experienced 
leadership, and with a tradition of 
progress to back them, members of 
PAF’s management staff are confident 
that their company will continue to 
lead the salmon industry. 


(Pacific American Fisheries President 
E. E. Willkie has enjoyed a long and 
distinguished career in the food pack- 
ing industry, culminating in his ap- 
pointment to PAF president in 1952, 
and to his election as president of 
the National Canners Association for 
1954. Mr. Willkie’s life story is fea- 
tured in FOOD PACKER’s “How They 
Got There” columns in this issue. Turn 
to page 60). 


Bliss will exhibit press 


E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 
will exhibit a new strip feed press 
equipped with a new double curler 
for sanitary can ends at the NCA 
convention in Atlantic City. Both 
units were especially designed for 
high-speed operation. 

Bliss will also have a complete 
photographic mural display of | its 
various machines for automatic and 
semi-automatic can and _ container 
making. 

Attending the show will be How- 
ard U. Herrick, president, and Ro 
land H. Johnson, sales manager of 
the Can Machinery Division. 


Link-Belt to exhibit screen 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, will fea- 
ture at its exhibit at the NCA conven- 
tion a Vibro-Clean vibrating screen, 
designed for effective removal of 
foreign matter from vegetables, and 
a Flexmount oscillating conveyor. 
Both units will be operating. 

Conventioneers will also see a 
P.I.V. variable-speed gear drive 
housed in a plastic casing, a display 
of ball and roller bearings, and a col- 
lection of silent, roller and other types 
of chains used in the canning indus- 
try. 
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More yield with 


by SPERGON' 


UNTREATED BEANS 


It pays to protect your bean investment with Spergon 
Seed Protectant—pays you a return of many more 
dollars at market time. For Spergon can increase 
your yield as much as 40% by preventing seed decay, 
“damping off” and many other damaging fungus 
diseases—particularly destructive in cold, wet plant- 
ing weather. 

Spergon lets you plant less seed and lubricates 
that seed for less planter breakage and easier plant- 
ing. It works very effectively with legume inoculants 
and is non-hazardous. 


Order Spergon or formulations containing Spergon from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklior, MH, Alanap. 


GOULD 
(Continued from page 40) 


quality separator. This instrument was 
developed by Taylor Instrument Co. 
and is used in the Patterson Frozen 
Foods lima bean operation, 


Labor-saving devices 


Without question the most impres- 
sive labor-saving and efficient single 
piece of equipment noted on this trip 
was the Hydrout. I discussed this ma- 
chine in September 1953 issue of 
FOOD PACKER. My faith and belief 
in this machine is greatly strength- 
ened. I saw as many as 100 of these 
units in use in one plant with average 
production per workey, of 50 cored 
tomatoes per minute. The Hydrout 
operators were paid ona piece work 
basis by using Magnuson Hytab 
(counters) units to record the number 
of tomatoes cored per worker. The 
coring of the tomatoes preceded the 
scalding operation with a very neat 
and efficient job of coring being ac- 
complished. 

Among many other machines I saw 
a new tomato peeler (Hydoff) manu- 
factured by the Magnuson Engineers; 
a new type peach pitter (Filper) man- 
ufactured by the Filice and Perrelli 
Co.; a uniform feed device (Shufflo) 
manufactured by Magnuson; a new 
grape stemmer; a new pear peeling 
machine, and a new type of lug box. 

There are many other observations 
that could be made concerning the 
food processing operations in Cali- 
fornia. From a field production point 
of view, the use of water for irrigation, 
the varieties of vegetables used, the 
cultural practices; and from a factory 
angle the washing of the products, 
the use of vacuum concentrators, and 
the methods of handling the products 
to get higher recovery, are all vari- 
ables deserving discussion. However, 
space is limited. 

The future success of the food pro- 
cessing industry in certain sections of 
the U. S. depends upon those food 
processors being able to reduce their 
costs and to improve and maintain 
their desired quality. It appears to me 
that the food processing industry in 
California has taken the lead in cer- 
tain phases of food processing. Some 
segments of the food processing indus- 
try must improve their methods if 
they intend to continue to be able to 
compete for the food shopper's dollar. 
A trip to California is well worth the 
time and expense of any food proces- 
sor. California has some splendid food 
packing operations. Packers from 
other states can make a good invest- 
ment in time and money to go see 
them. 
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easiest 


can handling 
method available! 


(actual plant installation) 


VISIT OUR HIGH SPEED CASE PACKERS 


Cans are lifted, then gently pushed into proper tracks. Operator simply 


EXHIBIT places empty case. Automatically fills and discharges case. 
CANNERS SHOW Funnel cleared with every plunger stroke, minimizing impact. Two layer 
case filled with each stroke. 
SPACES E-7 & D-10 


Exclusive variable speed arranger assures uniform can supply including auto- 
matic safety and clearing devices. 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Lower 
Investment 


Lower 
Maintenance 


MG ELUS 


to Angelus Booth No. A-15 Annual Canning ATT Lag Can Machine rT TT Lih 7 
Machinery and Suppliers Association Convention 


Atlantic City, New Jersey — January 23-27 
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Freezing News 


Promotion « Selling « Research 


Sliced liver now frozen 

Sliced beef liver and sliced calf liver 
are the new frozen foods which have 
been added to the “Meal in a Hurry” 
line of Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, 

Both kinds of liver are packed in 
eight-ounce packages. Each package 
contains four slices of the meat sepa- 
rated by dividers for easy removal 
even while hard-frozen. 


Consumer reaction to frozen 
foods discussed at recent 
Eastern meeting 


Consumer reaction to frozen foods 
at the present and the future outlook 
were discussed at the recent Eastern 
Frosted Foods Association meeting in 
New York City. Speakers were Wii- 
liam H. Kearns of Ted Bates and Co. 
and Arden Crawford, Market Re 
search Corp. 

Delving into the subject of why 
women buy frozen foods, Kearns said 
the four basic reasons for housewives 
buying frozen foods were their desire 
for labor and time-saving foods, bet 
ter quality, value, and good nutrition. 
Remarking that the industry had done 
a good job in fulfulling the first three 
desires, Kearns said it still had failed 
to impress a large segment of the 
market with the nutritional values of 
frozen foods, 

Crawford went further into con 
sumer reaction and the U. S. market 
itself, pointing out the following de 
velopments: a rapidly growing popu- 
lation—more mouths to feed; high 
income; number of married working 
women increasing, meaning growing 
acceptance of easy-to-prepare foods; 
more families buying frozen foods 
and larger quantities; frozen food 
storage facilities increasing; continued 
improvement of products and more 
new products. 


Institutional-sized frozen food 
cartons introduced 


Sutherland Paper Co. of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has introduced two new 
stock frozen food cartons designed 
for institutional packs of vegetables 
and shrimp. 

The vegetable carton is available in 
two and one-half and three pound 
sizes with both hot wax and _ high 
gloss wax finishes, The shrimp car- 
ton also comes in two and one-half 
and three pound sizes, but in high 
gloss wax finish only. The manufac- 
turer claims good stacking strength, 
and space is provided for prominent 
identification of packer’s name. 


Motorized packaging unit 
introduces new container 


A packaging workshop on wheels, 
completely equipped to demonstrate 
packaging food products in a new 
aluminum-foil container, is touring the 
nation for Reynolds Metals Co. of 
Louisville, Ky. The unit is introducing 
the firm’s new refrigerated and frozen 
food container, the Reynolds Wrap- 
Pak. 

The unit is housed in an aluminum 
trailer and is equipped with a Hayssen 
Automatic machine for demonstrating 
the packaging process, Wrap-Pak con- 
sists of an aluminum-foil tray which 
serves as the actual food container, a 
board cover, and a_ foil-laminated 
overwrap. 


Sampling display to be 
featured at ‘54 meeting 

One of the major features of the 
frozen food convention to be held 
by the NAFFP during Jan. 31 to 
Feb. 3, 1954, will be “The Greatest 
Frozen Food Show on Earth,” the 
first frozen food sampling display 
ever presented, At the display, pre- 
pared and specialty foods will be 
featured exclusively, since this part 
of the industry accounts for one-third 


of total retail sales and is growing 
swiftly. Booths will be arranged in 
circus-style, with heating and serving 
facilities available. Convention site 
will be the Commodore Hotel in New 
York City. 
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Snow Crop buttered beef 
steaks make their bow 

Buttered beef steaks, the company’s 
6lst item, have been introduced by 
Snow Crop Division of Clinton Foods 
Inc., New York City. Packed in an 
eight-ounce carton with four-color 
label and cellophane overwrap, each 
package contains four two-ounce but- 
tered beef patties. As “insurance” 
against rancidity, only sweet creamery 
butter is applied on the patties. 


Ore-ida launches a frozen 
shredded potato pattie 


Shredded Idaho potatoes, shaped 
into patties and frozen, have been 
produced and patented. Ore-Ida Po- 
tato Products, Inc., Ontario, Ore., is 
the packer. 


“Queen for a Day” on Minute 
Maid float in “Roses” Parade 


Minute Maid Corp. of New York 
City, grand prize winner in the Tour- 
nament of Roses Parade in 1952 and 
1953, featured on its 1954 entry in 
the New Year's Day event a “Queen 
for a Day” chosen on the radio show 
of the same title. 

The winner of a contest promoted 
by both Minute Maid and the radio 
show appeared as Cinderella on the 
Minute Maid float. More than 250,000 
flowers were used to make the float 
portraying Cinderella as she leaves the 
prince’s castle a minute after mid- 
night. A sketch appears above. 
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CAN MAKING 
and CLOSING 


MACHINES 


We manufacture a complete high speed, fully auto- 
line of all type machines for matic round or square can 
can making and can closing. making machines, semi- 
Included in our models are automatic square and ir- 
No. 321-DB regular can making and 
poo ag , , sealing machines as well 
3 as scroll shears, blanking 
presses and cap making 

equipment. 


(Replacement parts always carried 
in stock for prompt servicing.) 


Duplex slitter for body blanks and can ends 


High speed, full automatic strip 
feed press for blanking can ends. 


80 Richards wath Teele ahaa) 3 N. Y. Also supplied with _ curler and 


stacker. 
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the Standard of Quality 


for sixty years 


NUTRL-JEL Powdered Apple Pectin 
EE for PRESERVERS 


CONCENTRATED APPLE JUICE 


Plants in Apple Regions From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


SPEAS COMPANY, General Offices, Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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The Market Place 


News of Promotion & Selling 


Another Magic Chef product 


Cocktail Sauce, a new product of 
the Magic Chef Food Products Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa., is being packaged in 
glass with a brilliantly colored label. 
The little chef, which appears on all 
Magic Chef foods, is featured on the 
label. Glass is by Lummis, labels by 
Crocker-Union, and closures by 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. of Baltimore. 


a, 


Sexton enters consumer market 
with newly packaged line 


John Sexton & Co. of Chicago, 70- 
year-old distributor and processor of 
canned foods for the institutional mar- 
ket, has announced plans to market a 
complete line of consumer food prod 
ucts to be distributed through inde 
pendent retail food stores, The new 
consumer line will be packaged under 
the firm’s Sexton brand. 

New packages and labels were de- 
signed for the approximately 165 items 
of the consumer line by Lea-Tek 
Studio, Lake Zurich, Ill. The line in- 
cludes vegetables (shown above), 
fruit, juices, fish, and specialty foods. 


Orange juice for babies 

Libby. McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
has a new addition to its line of 27 
strained and homogenized baby food 
items: orange juice for babies. Ac- 
cording to Libby, the new product 
has more than enough Vitamin C for 
a baby’s daily requirement and its 
particles are so fine the juice flows 
readily through bottle nipples. 


Del Monte launches sales drive 

California Packing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, has scheduled eight advertising 
campaigns for some of its Del Monte 
products. The special drives will cover 
pineapple and pineapple juice, peach- 
es, tomato catsup, peas, canned corn, 
fruit cocktail, and dried fruits. 


Kraut and frankfurter week 


Adrienne Falcon wields a hammer 
as she prepares to put up the poster 
announcing National Kraut and Frank 
furter Week, Feb. 4 to 13. The two- 
color poster has space at the bottom 
for brand imprint and is available 
from National Kraut Packers Associ 
ation headquarters in Oak Park, Il. 

The Association will also release 
newspapers, 


stories and recipes to 


magazines, radio, and TV media to 


support the merchandise promotion. 


Sardine sales up in ‘53 

National retail sales of Maine sar- 
dines from April through September, 
1953, increased by one-third over the 
same period of 1952, according to 
the Maine Sardine Industry. 

More than a million dollars was 
spent by the packers on newspaper, 
magazine, radio, and trade paper ad- 
vertising during these two years. 


Heinz redesigns labels 
on its baby foods 


H. J. Heinz Co. of Pittsburgh has 
completely redesigned the labels on 
its baby food products line. 

Designed for effective mass display 
and quick recognition by the shopper 
of the Heinz brand name and “57” 
trademark, the new labels also high 
light the name of each variety. Also, 
the words “strained” and “junior” 
have been given increased promi- 
nence. 

Other changes will help shoppers 
differentiate between the strained and 
junior lines. In the strained line, coral 
is the predominant color and the 
“Heinz baby” is shown as an infant. 
On the junior line, yellow is the basic 
label color and the baby is shown 
slightly older. 

Front and rear of the new labels 
are ‘identical, with ingredients and 
net weight going on side panels. The 
AMA seal has been worked into the 
customer-facing label sides. 


Apricot nectar introduced 


The D. E. Winebrenner Co. of Han- 
over, Pa., has added apricot nectar to 
its line of vegetables and juices. The 
new nectar will be available in 12- 
ounce, No. 2, and 46-ounce tins. 


Gerber again uses portions 
of Kate Smith Show 


Gerber Products, Inc., of Fremont, 
Mich. is again sponsoring portions 
of the Kate Smith Show to promote 
sales of Gerber’s Baby Foods, The 
Gerber-sponsored parts of the show 
are at various afternoon times and are 
carried on all 50 stations of the NBC- 
TV network, plus 18 affiliated tele- 
vision outlets across the country. 


Meat tenderizer marketed 


Durkee Famous Foods, Elmhurst, 
L. I., N. Y., has produced a new meat 
tenderizer. Shrinkage of meats and 
poultry is reduced with the product, 
besides the meat being tenderized. 
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the Scott Viner 
Hydraulic 
Elevator 

is always 
first choice y 


The Scott Viner Hydraulic E)- 
evator handles any foods that 
can be elevated or conveyed in 
water — hot, cold or refriger- 
ated. For 15 years these eleva- 
tors have been used in canning 
and freezing plants throughout 
the United States and abroad. 
Due to accessibility of all parts, 
this unit affords the most san: 
itary operation possible. 
WRITE TODAY FOR QUR NEW CATALOG 
’ See Scott Viner First At the } 


National Canners’ Convention-Booths D-12 & E-9 


the complete line of Scott Viner food processing machinery 
that will be on display at The National Canners’ Convention. 


2 

; 

' 

The Scott Viner Hydraulic Elevator described above is just one of § 

‘ 

Don't miss seeing the complete Scott Viner line “in action’! : 
oo neere 


eee a ae dh bY 
1224 Kinnear Road il eae 
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Better 
production in 
Food Processing 
usually comes 
from an under- 
standing 
between the 
Food Processor 
and the Equipment 
Manufacturer... 


for instance: 


Our service to the food packer consists of both en- 
gineering and manufacturing facilities. The final 
equipment recommended represents the end result 
of a close coordination between the packer and our 
process engineers. If you wish to improve your 
processing methods and lower costs call a Barnes 
engineer. 


‘s 
2 
: i 

¥ ' 


~ 


' 
| 


We would be pleased to have you visit us at the 
National Canners Convention, Time: January 
23-27, Place: Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
Booth #A-8. 


free data on oll of Bornes products and 
method of operation will be sent 
upon’ request. Ask for bulletin F- 


i 





Production Lines 


New methods « New research 


Clark mobile service school tours nation 


As an extension of its factory train- 
ing program for customer personnel on 
the maintenance and operation of fork 
trucks, towing tractors, carriers, and 
other materials handling equipment, 
the Service Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co., in cooperation with the 
dealer organization, has organized a 
mobile service school to offer ad- 
vanced training in the customer's 
“back yard.” 


How to store grape juice 
concentrate reported 


“Room Temperature Storage of 
Grape Juice Concentrate,” by Rod- 
erick K. Eskew, Clifford S. Redfield, 
Nelson H, Eisenhardt, Joseph B. 
Claffey, and Nicholas C. Aceto, tells 
how to store the concentrate at room 
temperature. 

Put out by Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Philadelphia 18, 
the supplement describes storage tests 
and their results on high-density 
sweetened Concord grape juice con- 
centrate made by the process pre- 
viously described in the laboratory's 
AIC-342 ‘publication. 


New antibiotic shows promise 
in plant disease control 


A new antibiotic which shows 
promise in the control of plant dis- 
eases has been isolated at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Named 
oligomyein, the drug seems to be ef 
fective against many plant disease 
fungi, and yet will not harm bacteria, 


The course concentrates on recent 
developments in materials handling 
equipment, such as electric control 
systems. School equipment includes 
working cutaway models of assem- 
blies, movies, slides, printed study ma- 
terial and a public address system. An 
instructor and assistant (as shown 
above) demonstrate equipment and 
procedures for handling and mainte- 
nance. 


Wisconsin scientists report. Also, they 
say oligomycin does not lose its ac- 
tivity over a wide range of pH and 
temperature conditions. In _prelimi- 
nary tests, “it has shown promise,” 
the bacteriologists say. 


Mass produce pressure cans 


American Can Co. is now equipped 
to make pressure containers on a mass- 
production basis for virtually any type 
wf product that sprays, mists, or foams, 
according to the firm. Canco’s pressure 
container presently is available in two 
diameters, 202 and 211. 


Refined gum colloid produced 


A new, natural vegetable colloid 
called Jaguar, has been produced by 
Stein, Hall and Co., Inc. of New York 
City. The product is refined guar 
gum, and is being offered for the 
first time in commercial quantities. It 
produces high viscosity at low con- 
centrations, swells quickly in cold wa- 
ter, and develops its properties over 
a wide pH range, the, company re- 
ports. 


Three new grapes developed 

Three sister grapes developed by 
Cornell fruit breeders at the N. Y. 
State Agriculture Experiment Station 
at Geneva show promise of providing 
high-quality seedless grapes that can 
be grown successfully under New 
York conditions. Named Interlaken, 
Himrod, and Romulus, they are de 
rived from a cross between Thompson 
variety, the white seedless, and On- 
tario, an early green grape. 

Dr. John Einset, Station pomolo- 
gist, says, “We do not yet know 
enough about them to recommend 
them for commercial production, but 
they are worthy of trial on a small 
scale.” All three varieties are now 
obtainable in limited amounts from 
the New York State Fruit Testing As- 
sociation at Geneva. 


One third of Calif. lemons 
go to juice products 


One third of the California lemon 
crop is being sold for juice products, 
and the price of these is determined 
by their citric acid content, reports 
the University of California. 

Accordingly, the university hort- 
iculturists advise that growers in that 
area re-examine the characteristics of 
the three varieties grown there: Eure- 
ka, Villafranca, and Lisbon. The Lis- 
bon has shown a slight advantage, 
they say, but further analysis is neces- 
sary. 


Powdered milk in fibre drums 


Continental Can Co.'s Leverpak 
fibre drums are carrying this 1,350,- 
000-pound supply of powdered milk 
to the needy children of India. The 
drums are ideal for dry, bulky prod- 
ucts, being constructed of a fibre body 
and bottom, sealed with a metal 
chime, and an all-metal cover, closed 
with a lever-locking band. 

Watching over the loading oper- 
ation of the milk are (left to right): 
William S. Piper, Jr., Mrs. Francis L. 
Parker III, and Cotesworth P. Means. 
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Borrow (4 


and this famous 
Agitator Kettle 


You can’t be dead-certain about 
any Agitator Kettle until you've 
seen it perform on your own work 
So it’s best to try before you buy. 
let us send you the widely used 
MODEL TA-RA that has surprised 
$0 many processors with its amaz 
ing versatility and all- 
around performance. Give 
it a real test in your plant 
under our BORROW ON 
APPROVAL PLAN. Put it 
through every pace. Then 
you be the judge. We'll 
send it complete with 


; 
EXTRA-FAST -~- { variable speed drive and 
ROTA-THERM ; parts for every kind of 


simple or violent mixing 


JACKET oe Use them all 


. use them 
separately ... 
see what it 
can do for 
you. Write 


— The above illustration shows a Hama- 
AT THE | chek Steel Frame Viner with Viner Pow- 
SHOW : : 
a er Unit, Viner Feeder, Pea Box and 16 
Ft. Elevator attached, mounted on a 
Hamachek Viner Transport. 


An increasing number of Packers find it 
advisable and economical to have one 
or more viners so equipped so that with- 
in two or three hours they can be moved 
and operating in other locations to main- 
tain the desired quality of their pea or 
lima bean pack. 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 — 


4531 W. Armitage Ave., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


30 CHURCH ST Pesos A CENntury 7 FRONT STREET. 
a meet ey Oi ae Al; Perr s | TULA aha 
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What's new? 


Supplies * Equipment « Trade Literature 


Two new series of load cells 

Two new series of “precision” and 
“extra precision” type SR-4 load cells 
for measuring forces and weights have 
been produced by Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Hamilton, Ohio. 
They include 18 compression load cells 
in nine capacities ranging from 500 to 
200,000 pounds and 16 tension load 
cells of eight capacities ranging from 
500 to 100,000 pounds. A sample is 
shown above, Basic difference be- 
tween these and standard cells, the 
makers say, is the finer tolerances to 
which the SR-4 cells are calibrated 
and temperature-compensated, 


Corp., 


Lee Metal will exhibit line 
at 1954 NCA convention 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Phil 
ipsburg, Pa., will exhibit a complete 
line of stainless steel canning and 
food processing equipment at the 1954 
National Canners Association conven 
tion in Atlantic City. 

Featured in this exhibit will be the 
new Lee Pressure Cooker with per- 
forated basket especially designed for 
cooking poultry and meat. 


New retort controller to be 
shown by Foxboro at NCA show 


A working demonstration of the 
new Add-A-Unit Retort Controller will 
be featured by The Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass., at the National Canners 
Association convention in Atlantic 
City. 

The new system enables the canner 
to match the controller to the process 
and add any degree of automation, 
as desired, 


Make new stainless steel kettle 


The new Hamilton Style C Kettle, 
made by Hamilton Copper & Brass 
Works of Cincinnati, is designed for 


perfect sanitation. Made of stainless 
steel, this steam jacketed tilting kettle 
has joints which are welded round and 
flush, polished interior and exterior, 
and smooth, streamlined legs. 


Sea food cocktail now filled 
quickly with automatic filler 


Rapid filling of sea food cocktail 
jars is now accomplished with a twin- 
piston automatic filler made by F. L. 
Burt Co. of San Francisco. 

The filler is adjustable from one 
gallon to two ounces. It is fully auto- 
matic and requires less than eight 
minutes to dismantle for cleaning, the 
makers report. Called the Simplex, it 
fills all liquids and most semi-solids, 
they say. 


Wide-range liquid filler made 


Canning Machinery Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
San Jose 8, Calif. announced a new 
FMC 15 Valve Fil-Mor Filler, which 


will fill a wide range of —_— such, 
light oils. 


as brines, sirups, juices, anc 
The new filler will run at high speeds 
ranging from 125-150 cpm with #404 
x 700 cans to 300-325 cpm with #202 
x 314 cans while maintaining an ex- 
tremely high degree of uniform filling 
accuracy, the company reports. It will 
be on display at the NCA convention 
at Atlantic City. 


Laboratory centrifuge 


A new, multi-purpose laboratory 
centrifuge designed for use in food 
processing laboratories has been intro- 
duced in this country by the Merco 
Centrifugal Co., San Francisco. 

Called the Westfalia LWA-205, it 
is equipped with four interchangeable 
howls to provide concentration, liquid 
clarification, solvent extraotion, and 
centrifugal mixing. 


New literature 

Confab, recently issued quarterly 
publication of Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 
Illustrated descriptions of latest applica- 
tions of steel strapping and wire stitching. 


Freeze-Drying in Industry booklet 
by F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia. Problems, principles, methods, and 
benefits of freeze-drying discussed. 


. . Protection bulletin issued by Western 
Waxed Paper Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., San Leandro, Calif. Explains 
characteristics of overwraps for meat and 
poultry; sample overwraps included. 


. Caterpillar Diesel D7 Tractor with 
the New Oil Clutch brochure of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Describes 
its Cat D7 Tractor. 


. .. Food Technology booklet, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc. of New York City. Tells about 
the firm’s services offered to the food in- 
dustries. 


Piano-hinged apron conveyors 


Link-Belt Co. of Chicago has intro- 
duced an augmented line of piano- 
hinged apron elevators in three pan 
types, four chain pitches, and four 
basic assemblies, designed to meet a 
wide variety of conveyor applications. 

The pans are interlocked at the 
articulation point to provide a mini- 
mum of opening and a smooth joint 
and to prevent material from seeping 
through. Tightness of the hinges re- 
duces tendency to wedge or pinch ma- 
terials being conveyed, it is said. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


them as insulin itself; but there is a 
growing question in scientific circles if 
the “sugar-free diet” for unfortunate 
men whose pants get tighter and tight- 
er isn’t getting overdone; if it doesn’t 
need a more exact study. 

In the first place, sugar continues 
to hold its position as a good calorie 
buy; inexpensive, and carrying a great 
energy factor. In the second place, a 
Harvard scientist is convinced that the 
level of sugar in the blood controls 
the sensation of hunger. When it gets 
too low, a person finds himself pretty 
much irrepressibly greedy; ready to 
eat anything within grabbing distance 
until he gets that sugar level restored 
to normal. Apparently it ought to be 
restored. But if instead of eating a 
couple of spoonfuls of an honestly and 
thoroughly sweetened pudding, say, 
the sugar starveling gets away with 
two or three pounds of scantily sac- 
charified stuff, just to accumulate that 
quarter ounce or so of needed sugar, 
he’s apt to store up quite a slug of 
tallow around the paunch. Most of it 
is likely to have been garnered from 
the unneeded and really unwanted 
extra poundage devoured just to get 
the fractional ounce of wanted and 
needed sugar. 


She did reduce! 


Remember when you were young 
that some enemy of small boys was 
always saying, “Don’t eat that candy 
before dinner, John Henry, or you 
won't want to eat a thing at the table.” 
Sure enough. The scientists are by 
way of finding out why; and the dieti- 
tians MAY learn how to use this fact 
in organizing a reduction diet. This 
page once had a neighbor, an esti- 
mable housewife, who was reducing 
the hard way; eating bales of the re- 
volting roughage the dietitians of 
those days recommended in the as- 
sault upon excess poundage. The lady 
would get so exhausted while doing 
the family wash that, being an intelli- 
gent and observant person, she worked 
out a method her own. She'd 
pause and slowly eat three—count ’em; 
three—chocolate creams. Then, like 
Elijah the Tishbite, in the strength of 
that meat she could complete the 
journey. She still thinks it was this 
sparing dosage of candy that made 
the reducing a success. 

Anyway, expect before long to get 


| 





some scientific — on the meaning | 


and right uses o 


sugar. They're due 
this winter. 
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headquarters for the 
Standard and Special Designs 


CORROSION -RESISTANT 


KETTLES 


Available in sizes up to 500 gallon capacity 
to meet every processing need. Easy to clean 
and keep clean, they are practical and meet 
all sanitary regulations. All Lee kettles are avail- 
able with hydraulic cylinders where your own 
water line provides the necessary operating 
power to safely control tilting kettles and tilting 
agitators in agitator kettles. 


Our new descriptive bulletins sent on request 


METAL PRODUCTS 
LEE ss. 


408 PINE STREET, PHILIPSBURG, PA, 
ALL LEE USES ARE MADE TO A.5S.M.E. CODE 


SHAKER GRADER 


YOU CAN EASILY 
CLEAN IT AFTER 
EACH DAY’S RUNI 


A compact unit with high capacity, accuracy 
of grade, minimum space and cost, that can 
be properly washed or cleaned up after each 

day’s run, solving the problem many canners encounter 
with the reel type grader . . . you can change screens 
in five to ten minutes without the necessity of lifting 
them over. The units now in operation are proving their 
efficiency and accuracy of grade. 

Why not see this new shaker grader at our booth 
No. E-15 at the Convention in Atlantic City. 


TN >) 
vb elon Tate SEND FO 
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Get fast, sanitary, economical food processing 
with new Vibro-Clean Screen 


Fast, sanitary, and economical, Link-Bele Vibro-Clean 
Screens mean more efficient vegetable cleaning and 
dewatering. High-intensity vibration of stainless . steel 


screen deck speeds operation, prevents blinding and clog 

ging of screen cloth Dr Berton S Clark 
Waste water is drained quickly. Absence of corners ° ° 

and crevices eliminates food build-up . . . insures sanitary 


operation 
Learn about time-saving’ Vibro-Clean Screens from 


Folder 2435. Write for your copy today 19,125-8 retires from Canco 


ne, Dr. Berton S. Clark, scientific director of American Can 

Li NK '@). B E LT eed Co.’s research and technical department, retired Dec. 1, 1953, 
Canta ite, ae after 38 years with the company. 

Above, Dr. Clark is presented with a watch by Dr. Roger 


VIBRO-CLEAN SCREENS A . : H. Lueck, general manager of Canco’s research and technical 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 N department, at Dr, Clark’s retirement dinner. Shown left to 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To Serve Industry right are: D 4. W. Pilche Janco’ Cc fF researc 
Wiese hee Lich Boe Pnext ean fle Gann ght are: Dr. R. W. Pilcher, Canco’s director of research, 


All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; ‘Ss em j Dr. Lueck, Dr, Clark, and M. P. Cortilet, vice president of 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13) the company’s Central Division. 


Among Dr. Clark’s major contributions to the benefit of 
the canning industry have been contributions to the develop- 
ment of corrosion-resistant tin plate, the hydrogen evolution 

ADVERTISERS INDEX test used in the steel business to determine the performance 


Angelus Senitery Can Machine Co of tin plate for cans, and projects to improve both food prod- 


Armstrong Cork Company ucts and the containers in which they are packed. 
(Glass and Closure Division) ; 7 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Outside Back Cover 


Bernes Co., W. F. & John 

Berlin Chapman Co nie ae 
Bliss Co., E. W Inside Back Cover 
Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co 46 
Burt Machine Co 


Callahan Can Machine Co 
Canner’s Exchange Subscribers 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc 
Continental Can Co 

Cornell Seed Co 

Crown Can Co 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
ee Machinery Div) 
Fexboro Co., The... 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Inc 
Griffith Laboratories, inc 
Groen Mfg. Co 


Hamachek Machine Co., Frank 
Hazel-Atias Giass Co 
Heekin Can Company 


International Salt Co 


Leangsenkamp Co., F. H 
Lee Metal Products Co 
Link Belt Co 


geteyes Se goreme | Wright brothers ate canned foods 


National Can Corporation 
Northrup, King & Co 


Pfizer & Con, Ine., Chas during three years at Kitty Hawk 


Robins & Co., Inc., A. K 


ny ~ The The Wright brothers, aviation pioneers, sustained them- 


Stange Co., Wm. J selves largely on canned foods during their three years of 
Tennessee-Eastman Co. experimentation (1901-03) at Kitty Hawk, N. C. A closeup of 
Urschel Labeoretories, inc the kitchen area in the original photograph of the shack in 
U. &. Rubber Co.... which they lived shows cans of tomatoes, cling peaches, bak- 
Waukesha Foundry Co 4 ing powder, green gage plums, coffee, peas, and asparagus 
eet er en i » inside Front Coves tips, plus several unidentifyable cans. Below the right end 
ea a of the bottom shelf hangs a can opener. 
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Classified advertising 


Count 5 average words per line. Rate 65 
cents per line. Minimum charge $2.50. Cash 
with order, no discount allowed. 

“blind” advertisements 
address box and number shown care of 
THE FOOD PACKER 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


When answering 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Man who could undertake some 
of the duties of a fieldman in an Asparagus- 
Pea-Sweet Corn-Pumpkin canning plant in 
Minnesota, under 35 years of age. 

Write Box 41, Food Packer. 


WANTED—Experienced and qualified man to 
take full charge of a complete Pickle Plant. 
Excellent position and opportunity for the 


qualified man. Colorado location. 
Write Box 42, Food Packer. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER required, bilingual, 
with experience in food canning, specially 
meat canning. Work will entail management 
of present manufactured goods and future 
products. Located in Montreal. Salary will 
depend on experience, qualifications and so 
forth. Replies held confidential. 

Write Box 43, Food Packer. 


Business Opportunity 


FOR SALE: Modern Cannery located 100 miles 
from New York City. Has facilities for canning 
all products. We solicit your inquiries. Write 
Box 44, Food Packer. 


For Sale—Machinery & Equipment 


FOR SALE: Kyler Model “H” Wrap Around 
Labeler; Tri Clover #2'% EH Stainless Steel 
Sanitary Pump; 150 gal. Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettle with double motion agitator. 
Large stock of stainless steel, steel and alum- 
inum tanks. 

PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1405 N. 6th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Penn. 


FOR SALE--Used Canning and Frozen Food 
Machinery, write for complete list. Send us 
list machinery you have to sell. V. J. Snyder. 
Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N.Y. 


FOR SALE: 1—Pneumatic Scale Packaging Line; 
4—Mojonnier $/S Vacuum Pans, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6; 
1—Std. Knapp self-adjusting Carton Sealer; 
1—No. 2 Sweetland Filter, 23 copper leaves, 
1%” cc. S/S Jacketed Kettles and Tanks; 
Filters; Labelers; Mixers. Only a partial list. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. Ob- 
server Highway and Bloomfield St., Hoboken, 
N.J., HO3-4425. N. Y. Tel. BA7-0600- 
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New weed killer 
for asparagus 


CMU, one of the most effective 
chemical weed killers now in com- 
mercial use, has been used success- 
fully to kill weeds in established 
asparagus beds, according tothe E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. As little 
as two pounds per acre per season 
has kept asparagus beds free of an- 
nual weeds and grasses for eight 
weeks or more. 

Field tests with CMU on aspara- 
gus have been conducted in Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Washington, California, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 
These tests are the basis for the 
recommendation of two to four 
pounds of CMU per acre. It can be 
applied either one to four weeks be- 
fore cutting, immediately after the 
cutting season, or at both times. The 
commercial formulation of CMU now 
available is an 80 percent wettable 
powder that can be applied in a wa- 
ter suspension at 45 gallons or more 
per acre, with any field sprayer suit- 
able for use with wettable powders. 


Test cover crops for 
use with canning crops 


“All canning crops growers should 
carefully consider planting cover crops 
on their acreage,” asserts Dr. M. T. 
Vittum, vegetable crops specialist at 
the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva. He points 
out that in intensive nonlivestock sys- 
tems of farming where a large pro- 
portion of the acreage is plowed and 
cultivated each year, soil organic mat- 
ter tends to decline because annual 
additions do not replenish annual 
losses. 

Vittum recommends nonhardy al- 
falfa or sweet clover for spring plant 
ing in peas or small grains grown in 
the canning crop rotation. For sum- 
mer seeding at the last cultivation of 
row crops, domestic ryegrass, field 
bromegrass, or nonhardy alfalfa get 
the nod, Both grasses may be seeded 
without further soil preparation and 
both produce complete ground cover 
during the winter. 

Rye, which can be planted up to 
October 15, is suggested for fall seed- 
ing after a cultivated ‘crop is har- 
vested. It makes rapid growth in the 
spring and furnishes considerable or- 
ganic matter if plowed under when 
12 to 24 inches high. 





LANGSENKAMP 
Stainless Steel 


Cooking Units 
Give You... 


- « « QUICKER HEATING 


Exclusive “Kook-More-Koils” 
feature Divided Header for 
rapid circulation of steam and 
instant drainage of condensate. 
You get real cooking efficiency 
... greater evaporating capacity 
with less steam pressure. 


. « « POSITIVE CONTROL 


3-Way Valve, another Lang- 
senkamp exclusive, provides 
positive one-point control for 
opening, draining and sealing of 
tank. 


. « « GREATER CAPACITY 


Deep dished bottom increases 
production capacity three to five 
gallons per batch! Tank drains 
faster, cleans easier. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 East South Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 25 INDIANA 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


] 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





How they got 1 there 


OCRLMMELLEELMGL 


Edward 
E. 
Willkie 


NCA president for 1954 


Epwarp E. WILKIE, 
Fisheries, Inc., 


president of Pacific American 
and incoming president of the National 
Canners Association, was born in Elwood, Indiana, on 
Christmas Day, 1896, the youngest of six children born to 
Herman and Henrietta Willkie. The Willkies were vigor- 
ous, widely read, deep-thinking people in the best “New 
American” tradition. In addition to having wide business 
and community interests, Herman Willkie was a prominent 
Hoosier lawyer; his wife was the first woman admitted to 
the Indiana Bar. Both by edict and example the Willkie 
children were to set a stiff pace 

Hard times at the turn of the century, however, put a 
strain on the Willkie family finances, and through their 
school years all four Willkie boys worked at any and all 
odd jobs they could find. I E. Willkie recalls his intro 
duction to food packing in a small cannery at the edge of 
town, in which his father had an interest. He also worked 
for a fruit and vegetable wholesaler, as a farm hand around 
Elwood, and later in the great Kansas wheat harvests. 

This was in the days before direct-mail advertising, and 
young Ed inherited from his brothers a good, solid adver 
tising account. The boys distributed handbills and samples 
to Elwood homes. The rates were $2 per thousand to 
front doors; $3 per thousand to back doors. 

Growing rapidly toward his present 6’ 5” height, Ed 
Willkie was a natural for school football and basketball 
teams. After graduating from Elwood High School, he 
briefly attended Indiana University and Oberlin College. 
A story is told of his older brother, Wendell, later to be 


come famous as 1940 Republican Presidential candidate 


and exponent of the One World concept, moving in with 
Ed at Oberlin. Wendell was to take some graduate work, 
and, while he was there, to smooth 
thorny paths of learning. 

Six weeks later Ed got his walking papers—for smoking. 
Oberlin then had an iron-clad rule against under-graduate 
smoking. Wendell interceded with the Dean, assuring him 
that Ed never touched tobacco, and explaining that the 
obnoxious odors which pervaded 
result of his own marathon consumption of nickel cigars. 
“Very ingenious, Mr. Willkie,” the Dean told Wendell, 
“but Ed has got to go.” 


Ed’s way along the 


“There were undoubtedly other factors in that situation,” 
is E. E. Willkie’s present comment on the anecdote. He 
went on to the U. S. Naval Academy, graduating with the 
class of 1921. At Annapolis Ed turned out for football and 


Ed’s person were the 


wrestling, and became an All-American tackle as well as 
the Eastern Intercollegiate wrestling champion. He was 
a member of the U. S. team at the 1920 Olympic Games 
at Antwerp, taking second place in his wrestling division. 
“A Finn beat me,” he recalls. 

After a year as an ensign in the Navy, in 1923 Mr. 
Willkie joined Libby, McNeill & Libby as a chemist at the 
Morrison, Ill., plant. In 1926 he was se ‘lected to ac company 
the manager, as superintendent, of the company ’s new 
milk condensery at Leer, Germany, beginning a 12-year 
European tour of duty. He was made manager of the 
Louvain, Belgium, plant in 1929, and in 1931 became 
ae manager and branch house sales manager for 

Libby in Antwerp. 

His territory in these years encompassed the greater part 
of all neighboring countries and extended into Great 
Britain, Scandinavia, and Switzerland. Mr. Willkie thor- 
oughly enjoyed the opportunities given him during his 
service abroad. “You were more independent of the home 
ys, “both because of the distance and the 
’ It may explain, in part, the independence of 
action he gives his subordinates today. 

In 1938 Mr. Willkie was sent by Libby to Alaska. The 
following year he was made vice- preside nt in charge of all 

Libby operations in Alaska, E surope, and the U. S. east of 
re Continental Divide, and in 1945 was named to the 
board of directors. 

Also in 1945 he began a two-year term as president of 
the Evaporated Milk Association. He served as a director 
of the National Canners Association from 1949 to 1952 
and has been a member of the NCA Administrative Coun- 
cil since 1949. He has served on NCA committees on reso 
lutions, fishery products, public relations, home economics, 
convention, and war mobilization. He was elected to the 
NCA vice-presidency at the last national convention. 

Mr. Willkie accepted the presidency of Pacific American 
Fisheries, Inc., in June 1952, and in January 1953 added 
the title of president of Cedergreen Frozen Pack Corp., 
the controlling interest of which is owned by PAF. He 
divides his time roughly two days to PAF for one to 
Cedergreen. “ 


office,” he says, 
languages 


rhere’s no accurate way of measuring it,” he 
says. “Running an organization like this is a lot like putting 
out fires. You work on this problem for a while, then you 
look around and find that half a dozen others have popped 
up. 

Perhaps Ed Willkie is too modest. An associate says of 
him, “He’s a real organization man. He’s got his fingers on 
the pulse of the business—knows what’s going on in every 
part.” Mr. Willkie’s own philosophy of organization is: 
“You delegate the authority and responsibility.” And, draw- 
ing on his gridiron experiences, “We run this organization 
as a team, rather than have a few star quarterbacks 
around,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Willkie live in Bellingham, Wash., where 
PAF activities are based. He is a member of the Belling- 
ham Yacht Club, the Washington Athletic Club and 
Rainier Club in Seattle, where business regularly takes 
him—“Seattle is the salmon center of the world, you know” 
~—and he belongs to the Masonic Order. 

He finds his PAF job absorbing. “Fishing is in a very 
critical period,” he says, “and requires very careful man- 
agement.” At the close of a salmon season described as 
“The future of the 
industry and of PAF is unimpaired. We must have better 
conservation measures; be more careful. The salmon in- 


“disastrous” by the industry, he says, 


Like all industries in 
the wartime period, salmon has been very profitable, and 
certain malpractices have crept in. It is our job now to 
locate and correct them.” 


dustry is in a period of adjustment. 


FOOD PACKER 





PERFECTLY REGISTERED SHEETS 


begin with PERFECTLY SQUARED SHEETS 


.and the Bliss Duplex Squaring Slitter 
is your answer to perfect squaring . 


When you begin with micrometer tolerances 
there’s seldom a chance of spoiled litho sheets 
through poor register. And the unusually accu- 
rate gaging possible with the Bliss Slitter starts 
you off with perfectly squared sheets. 

That means that right down the line —in ali 
your production operations — you can hold far 
finer tolerances. You eliminate “multiplying” 
errors; you eliminate spoiled sheets. 

You can also use the Bliss Slitter to cut body 


blanks: trim the sheets in the first operation and 


slit the sheet into strips or large blanks on the 
second operation table. 

And remember: the Duplex Squaring Slitter, 
like the other labor and time-saving equipment 
in the Bliss line, is designed and built by one of 
the oldest firms in the can and container field. 

Bliss engineers will be glad to help you work 
out your production problems. No obligation, of 
course. Meanwhile, to learn more about the Du- 
plex Slitter and other Bliss machines, write today 


for Catalog 36-A. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, 
50 Church Street, 
New York 7, New York 





A DOUBLE-PODDED SURPRISE TYPE 


developed in the Asgrow breeding program 


More vigorous and productive than the 
single-podded Surprise, and fully res- 
istant to Fusarium wilt. Being a few 
days later, Lolo prolongs the pack of 


small sieve, high quality, early sweet peas. 


Seed available now for shipment on instructions 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Atlanta 2. « Cambridge, N.Y. ¢« Exmore, Va. -¢ Indianapolis 25 
Memphis 2 « Milford, Conn. « Oakland 4 « Salinas « San Antonio 6 
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Canning Glasspacking Freezing 


The entire industry mourns the death of A F. Dreyer, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Indiana Canners Association. Mr. Dreyer 
died Christmas Eve. He was born September 6, 1885, and 
spent practically his whole life in the canning industry; 32 
years with the Snider Packing Co.; one year with Vincennes 
Packing Corp.; five years with Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.; and 
12 years with the Indiana Association. His widow, Mrs. Min- 
nie Dreyer and three sons, Wade, Allan, and Fred, survive. 
R. W. Jones, the R. W. Jones Canning Co., Arlington, Ind., 
has been appointed temporary secretary-treasurer until the 
position is filled permanently. Applications for the position 
should be sent to the Indianapolis office, 424 Illinois Building. 


United Steelworkers Union (CIO) strike against Continental 
Can Co. reportedly is settled. Pay increase amounted to about 
15 cents on package basis, with portions of increase staggered 
throughout 1954. In the meantime, the play is getting rough 
with the American Can Co, Just before Christmas, a million- 
dollar fire destroyed the Tampa warehuse of Canco; an esti- 
mated 25 million cans were destroyed. Fire occurred just five 
hours before a court edict ordering the badly needed cans re- 
leased to Florida citrus processors was to go into effect. Cans 
were to be moved out of the warehouse and through picket 
lines. Then on Jan, 2 a window in the home of Canco’s Tampa 
plant manager, C. E. Cummings, was shattered by what po- 
lice thought was a buckshot blast. Curnmings said no one was 
home when the shot was fired and declined to say whether 
the company’s labor difficulties had any bearing on the in 
cident, or whether it was an attempt at intimidation. 


A Canco spokesman in Chicago says that negotiations are 
in progress with Union officials, but at this writing, no news- 
worthy developments are reported. What the company is 
offering now was not made public. Prior to Dec. 1, when 
negotiations were broken off by the Union, Canco met the 8% 
cent-per hour basic wage demand, and offered 2 cents per 
hour increase toward an improved vacation plan and various 
wage rate adjustments. This left a gap of about 15 cents per 
hour between the company offer and Union demands. In ad- 
dition, there were many contract clauses in dispute as a re- 
sult of Union proposals that infringed on management 
responsibilities. Struck Canco plants include 32 container man- 
ufacturing plants, 2 machine shops, and 2 warehouses, all 
in the U. S. except a plant in Vancouver, B. C. 


Wisconsin Canners Association industry cost-accounting pro- 
gram got underway Dec. 31. Mayhew and Co., west-coast 
accounting firm will handle the program and has opened an 
office in the Plankington Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee. Three accountants plus one firm partner are assigned 
to the Wisconsin-Minnesota program immediately to prepare 
1953 cost study reports on peas, corn, green and wax beans, 
and beets. Additional participation in the program is being 
solicited by the Uniform Cost Accounting Committee for Wis 
consin and Minnesota. 


The frozen food industry rang up impressive gains again 
in 1953, says Joseph Gaudio, president of National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors Assn, Total sales for the year of 
all types of frozen foods (except ice cream) is estimated at 
5,895 million pounds—increase of 13 percent over 1952. Per- 
capita consumption of frozen foods is now 36 pounds a year, 
twice the 17 pounds consumed only four years ago. During 
the five years since 1948, frozen-food volume has nearly 
tripled. Orange juice continues the overwhelming favorite 
among concentrates, with 1953 pack estimated at 50.5 million 


gallons. Lemonade ran second, the 1953 pack being 8.6 million 
gallons, with other juices—mainly grape—contributing the rest 
of the 68.5 million gallon total 


USDA reports the following harvested acreage of the 11 
crops grown for commercial processing (exclusive of dehydra- 
tion): Asparagus, 89,240 acres (1952, 88,710); lima beans, 109,- 
190 acres (1952, 94,000); snap beans, 137,520 acres (1952, 
114,420); beets, 16,420 acres (1952, 15,100); cabbage for 
kraut, 17,080 acres (1952, 16,430); sweet corn, 501,840 acres 
(1952, 489,000); cucumbers for pickles, 150,720 acres (1952, 
150,890); peas, 430,640 acres (1952, 425,400); pimientos, 25,- 
900 acres (1952, 15,290); spinach, 27,640 acres (1952, 30,040); 
tomatoes, 292,300 acres (1952, 376,100). The 1953 acreage 
totaled 1.8 million acres, one percent less than the 1.82 mil- 
lion acres for 1952 and three percent below the average (1942- 
51) of 1.86 millon acres. Tonnage-wise production amounted 
to 6.55 million tons, two percent less than the 6.66 million tons 
in 1952 and 16 percent more than the 10-year average of 
5.66 million tons. 

Record crops of green lima beans, snap beans, and cucum- 
bers were produced this season. Production of beets, cabbage, 
sweet corn, peas, pimientos, and tomatoes was above average 
although not of record proportions. Only two crops—asparagus 
and spinach—were below average production. Tomato produc- 
tion was substantially above earlier indications. The 1953 
value of the 11 crops is 274 million dollars, the same as in 
1952, but 29 percent above the 10-year average of 213 million 
dollars. Wisconsin ranks first in the 1953 acreage of these 
crops while California leads from the standpoint of both pro- 
duction and value. 


A total of 8 million tons of sugar has been determined to be 
needed to meet consumer requirements in the U. S. in 1954, 
says the USDA. The 1954 determination compares with an 
estimated actual consumption of 8,100,000 tons in 1953. The 
1954 quota is 400,000 tons less than would be needed at the 
rate of disappearance during the 1952-53 base period, adjusted 
for increasing population. It is necessary to withhold this 
quantity, USDA said, in view of possible stock-piling during 
December, and to establish stable prices at levels required 
by the Sugar Act of 1948. In the initial determination for 
1953, a similar 400,000-ton allowance was made. 


New association officers: Georgia Canners Association: Presi- 
dent, Ed White, White Packing Co., Vienna; first vice-presi- 
dent, Grady Langford, Langford & Taylor, Meansville; second 
vice-president, Cliff Bateman, Bateman Canning Co., Macon; 
secretary-treasurer (re-elected), Paul J. Mitchell Jr., Griffin. 
Association of Food Industry Sanitarians: President, Lloyd F. 
Fox, Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif.; vice- 
president, Dr. Emil M. Wrak, University of California, Davis, 
Calif.; executive secretary-treasurer (re-elected), E. S. Doyle, 
NCA, Western Branch Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 


New sweet potato: Sunnyside, a new sweet potato adapted 
to the eastern shore of Maryland and possibly other areas has 
been developed by the USDA. The new potato, a canning 
variety, is the newest product of the national sweet potato 
breeding program carried on by USDA and various state 
experiment stations. Limited quantities of foundation stock 
are available at the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, 
department of horticulture, College Park, Md., from a few 
growers whose names are listed there, and at the Plant In- 


dustry Station, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 





A tribute to the canning industry of the Northwest was given 
recently by NCA vice-president E. E. Willkie at the annual 
convention marking the 40th anniversary of the Northwest 
Canners Association. Mr. Willkie noted, in a principal ad- 
dress, that canners in the Northwest produce almost 30 million 
cases of canned foods each year, and that these find markets 
everywhere, He added that the canning industry of the North- 
west had brought about the phenomenal use of Bartlett pears, 
the introduction of a vast new production area for green peas, 
and accomplishments with Blue Lake beans. 


Following are the 1954 regional directors (numbers indicate 
regions) of the National Food Brokers Association as an- 
nounced recently by NFBA National Chairman E. Norton 
Reusswig: (1) R. G. Crevier, Ralph G. Crevier Co., Boston; 
(2) J. R. Ralph, G. J. Ralph Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; (3) W. S. 
Stern, William H. Morse Co., New York; (4) R. C. Stewart, 
Robert Stewart & Sons, Bala Cynwyd, Pa.; (5) J. K. Cannon, 
Wright & Cannon, Pittsburgh; (6) A. C. Schauman, Schauman 
& Newark Co., Baltimore; (7) L. W. Crowder, LeRoy W. 
Crowder Co., Richmond, Va.; (8) John Purvis, Avery R. Rhyne, 
Charlotte, N. C.; (9) J. A. Watson, All-State Brokerage Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; (10) W. J. Matthews Jr., W. J. Matthews 
Food Brokerage, Detroit; (11) R. E. Riegler, Chas. E. Riegler 
& Co., Cleveland; (12) J. L. Dudley, R H. Plamp Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; (13) R. M. Queen, Roger M. Queen Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, (14) A. N. Smith, Allen N. Smith & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala.; (15) W. W. Wurm, William W. Wurm Co., 
Chicago; (16) J. W. Sonnenday, Food Brokers Co., St. Louis; 
(17) A. W. Duperier, Duperier & Anderson, Jackson, Miss.; (18) 
S. N. Bearman, S. N. Bearman Brokerage Co., Minneapolis; 
(19) R. S. Deuben, Deuben Brokerage Co., Des Moines, Lowa; 
(20) T. H. Griffith, Griffith Brokerage Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
(21) R. W. Kelley, Kelley Brokerage Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
(22) R. E. Tinkle, W. W. Overton & Co., Dallas, Texas; (23) 
Ben Hansen, Kelley-Clarke Co., Seattle, Wash.; (24) Frank 
Ruble, Hurd Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo.; (25) Ed M. Ryan, 
Ed M. Ryan & Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; (26) Elgin Juri, William 
J. Lindenberger, San Francisco; (27) Vern Peaslee, Fairbanks- 
Peaslee Co., Los Angeles; and (28) E. P. Magowan, Donald H. 
Bain, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co. announces that, effective Dec. 31, 
all its wholly-owned domestic subsidiary corporations were 
merged with the parent company, Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
Inc. These subsidiaries include: Crown Can Co., Philadelphia; 
Western Crown Cork & Seal Corp., San Francisco; and Crown 
Cork Specialty Corp., St. Louis. These subsidiaries are now 
known as Crown Can Div.; Western Div.; and Specialty Div., 
respectively. Russell Gowans, former president of Western 
Crown Cork & Seal Corp., has been elected a VP of the 
parent company and will act as general manager of the west- 
ern division. Geo. Crabtree, former VP in charge of mfg. of 
Crown Can Co., also was elected a VP of the company and 
will act as general manager of Crown Can Div. Donald W. 
Hill, former president of Crown Cork Specialty Corp., is also 
a new VP and will act as general manager of the Specialty 
Div. Everett B. Webster, former Exec. VP of Crown Can Co., 


has been appointed Division Administrative VP of the Crown 
Can Div. Edward B. Spread, former VP in charge of sales of 
Western Crown Cork & Seal Corp. has been appointed Div 
VP of Sales, Western Div. W. R. Fox, former VP in charge 
of sales of Crown Cork Specialty Corp., has been appointed 
Div. VP of sales, Specialty Div. Foregoing announcement was 
made by J. J. Nagle, president of Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc 

W. C. Stretton, Van Camp Sea Food Co., Terminal Island, 
Calif., won the AFIS annual publications award for the best 
bulletin published during the year. Title was “Inexpensive 
Steam Cleaning Unit,” and it gave specifications and diagram 
of steam cleaning unit he developed and built . Three 
new members of fast-growing Tomato Council, Inc.: Adams 
Food Co., Alger, O.; Markham Bros., Okeechobee, Fla.; and 
Hartford Packing Co., Hartford City, Ind. . . . Phillips Pack- 
ing Co., Cambridge, Md., announces appointment of Town 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, to handle marketing and 
advertising programs .. . Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.'s 
canning machinery division was recently named _ exclusive 
distributor of the Key Froth Flotation Cleaner in the U. S., 
Canada, and Hawaiian Islands . . . John S. Goldsmith, former 
VP for Production of John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md., 
has resigned to join the Bowman Agency, Camp Hill, Pa. . . 
L. F,. Gieg, Sr. VP of Dulany has assumed Goldsmith’s former 
duties . . . Thomas N. St. Hill, president of Tea Garden Prod- 
ucts, San Leandro, Calif., is vacationing in the West Indies 

Changes at Hunt Foods: Leo Ostdick is Hunt President 
Hans Erlanger’s new assistant; Fred Shobe, former Chicago 
Divisional Sales Manager, replaces Ostdick in brokerage sales 
div. . . . Johnny Johnston, sales mgr. of company’s Oklahoma 
City brokerage sales div., takes Schobe’s place in Chicago . 
Wilson Krueger, formerly a Hunt salesman in the Texas div., 
now has the Okla. sales territory. 

Resignation of John H. Kraft as board chairman of Kraft 
Foods has been announced. New Kraft vice-presidents are 
Julian Jones, gen. mgr. of the southwestern div.; H. G. Berg- 
doll, gen. mgr. of the western div.; R. E. Keator, gen. ma 
of the eastern div.; and W. O. Beers, director of foreign op 
erations. New directors are W. O. Beers and Bryant H. Pren- 
tice Jr., president of Kraft Foods Co. of Wis . Robert D. 
MeMillen, Farm Journal’s Washington Editor, has been ap 
pointed assistant to USDA Secretary Benson .. . S. S. Jacobs, 
design supervisor of American Can Co.’s closing machine dept., 
has retired after 45 years of service . . . Fire on Dec. 16 
destroyed one wing of the main factory bldg. of the Hillsboro 
Enterprises, Hillsboro, Wis., packers of peas and corn 
Deaths: Howard Flynn, Hunt Foods northern California sales 
mer. ... A. F. (Gus) Schroder, who was connected with the 
Wisconsin canning industry from 1903 to 1940... E. J. Mal- 
loy secretary of the Wisconsin Wholesale Food Distributors 
Assn. . . . D. W. Putman, owner of Deyo W. Putman Co., 
Hammondsport, N. Y. . . . Guy F. Fowler, secretary and treas 
urer of the B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md 
A. §. Uber, purchasing agent for the P. J. Ritter Co., Bridge 
ton, N. J. ... James G. Leahy, Eastern Shore Canning Co., 
and Daniel D. Conway, Vineland, N. ].. 


Machipongo Va. . 
formerly with the Francis H. Leggett & Co., and Minot 
Food Packers. 
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